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Art. I.—GOD IN OUR HISTORY. 


THE grand Christian doctrines of election and predestination 
have been sadly belittled by dogmatic interpreters. Rightly 
understood, they only declare that decisive part which God, by 
his Spirit and his Providence, has in the direction and unfold- 
ing of the spiritual fortunes of humanity. With no reference to 
individual allotments, or to the fixing of personal fates, they 
belong wholly to questions outside the freedom of the human 
will, and above the region of: sectarian disputes. They draw 
our attention to the overwhelming fact, that the current of 
history is not a wild and will-less stream, stagnating here and 
rushing there, according to the fortuitous nature of the coun- 
try; but a river of God, its course foreseen, its tributaries 
provided, its contracting highlands and its widening plains 
pre-arranged, while its fountains are fed by snows and rains, 
both descending in due season from Him who sitteth on the 
circle of the heavens. 

Because the Infinite Creator and Inspirer has been pleased 
to wrap his election and his predestination up in the very 
nature of the human soul, there are those who think the plan 
‘and course of history determined by human accidents and 
individual caprices,— who trace to this school of philosophers 
or that class of statesmen, this happy invention or that spe- 


cial discovery, this giant intellect or that vigorous will, — to 
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Aristotle or Plato, to Nominalist or Realist, to Charlemagne 
and William, to Cromwell and Napoleon; or, taking the theo- 
logical line, to Paul and Athanasius, Hildebrand and Cal- 
vin, Wesley and Channing, — the sum and shape and direction 
of human civilization, the present quality and flavor of pub- 
lic opinion in Church and State. Why does it not oftener 
_ occur to us to think that He who assigns and orders human 
nature necessarily prescribes human history and human des- 
tiny? It is not the character, but the nature, of men which 
decides the great outlines and fills in the large features of 
that map we call History. It is what is originally in man, ~ 
forcing itself out of him in a necessary order, that has slowly 
built up from the ground that lofty plant, so coarse in its 
roots, so fine in its topmost twigs, so mighty in its bole and 
branches, so magnificent in its proportions, yet evidently as 
yet so incomplete in its growth, which we contemplate under 
the name of Civilization. The sap of this tree is the Spirit 
of God. 

Ultimately it is reason, conscience, will, imagination, af- 
fection, constitutional and universal passions and desires, 
which have their way, and constitute both the current and 
the banks of that human Nile whose fountain-head continues 
a sort of open secret. Nothing that the most extraordinary 
persons can do affects history as the least of the permanent 
qualities of humanity affect it. The meanest Sense controls 
the usages and customs of society, more and longer than the 
proudest Dynasty. It is not thinkers, but the laws underly- 
ing thought, that settle our intellectual problems ; it is not 
statesmen, but the political necessities of human nature at 
different stages of its development, that create and determine 
forms of government. It is not Buddhas and Mahomets, 
Pauls and Luthers, that establish religious dispensations ; but 
necessary tendencies of the religious possibilities in man, 
embodying themselves, according to stages of moral and 
spiritual development, in creeds or forms of worship, which 
crystallize round some individual, who is the providential 
‘exponent of the -inevitable event. The volcano does not 
make the fire it belches forth ; and, if the internal heat had 
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not broken out at Etna, it would have chosen some neighbor- 
ing mountain for its chimney. 

In the eye of faith there can be nothing in history acciden- 
tal or unexpected. The fact of human freedom does not 
touch that other fact, the divine necessity, which has its own 
way through the very freedom it has established. Man’s will 
is free only within the scope of his nature, which he cannot 
change ; and God’s will, in fixing the nature of man, has pre- 
scribed the boundaries of his freedom. Chaos, slowly coming 
to order in the planet on which man dwells, did not obey 
more fixed laws and follow a more inevitable succession of 
changes than history does; being the precise and necessary 
development of forces originally folded in human nature. 

But there is a still more glorious meaning than this in the 
Christian doctrines of election and predestination. Human 
nature, in its higher and finally predominating qualities and 
features, is an embodiment, in carnal and personal condi- 
tions, of the mind and heart and conscience and will of 
God himself. God has not merely given man a mind, but 
he has given him Mind; not merely a conscience, but Con- 
science; not a faculty of reasoning only, but Reason. He 
has put himself, not his orders or wishes, in humanity. 
The changeless attributes of God are represented in the 
human soul. Nothing is in God more divine than the eternal 
Reason, the original Conscience, the holy Will, of which 
the universal revelation lies in human nature.’ God utters 
himself in terms of reason, conscience, love, in the human 
soul. Here all of God that can be manifest, when conditioned 
by flesh and blood and by human personality, is ever publish- 
ing itself, according to a necessary method, in what we call 
human history; or, more truly, natural revelation. Not only, 
therefore, is history in its large outlines divinely shaped, but 
it is the reflection of celestial truth, goodness, and righteous- 
ness. God’s way is perfect. His plan is the necessity of his 
own wisdom, truth, and holiness. God lives and reigns in 
humanity and in history. He is the light of all our seeing; 
the reason of our reason; the conscience of our consciences ; 
the great personality, of which our human personalities are 
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offshoots and echoes. The world not only moves, but it 
moves by the impulses designed to move it, and towards the 
goal fore-ordained. 

The late President once said to a committee who piously 
expressed a hope that the Lord was on his side, “ Gentlemen, 
I have not considered very carefully whether the Lord was 
on my side; but I have been exceedingly anxious to be on 
the Lord’s side.” God is on no man’s side, any more than 
the sun is in favor of any man’s farm. God is on the side of 
humanity, truth, justice; or, rather, he Is these, as all the 
beams come from and centre in the sun. 

If, in view of these principles, we briefly consider the pres- 
ent condition of Church and State in America, we may find 
some guidance through the labyrinth which confounds so 
many, seekers after the truth. 

And first of the State. 

This country of ours is elected and predestinated to demo- 
cratic equality and universal freedom; not from any merits of 
its founders, or any skill of its statesmen, but simply because, 
for the first time in history, a suitable conjunction of circum- 
stances exists, through which that which is always striving to 
exemplify itself in the political and social nature of humanity 
now has its chance to take actual form and substance. There 
is a force working out the political problem of America, 
which is neither the result of party combinations, nor of pri- 
vate patriotism ; which is back of all our questions, mightier 
than our armies, and more peremptory than the most decisive 
congress, or the most positive president. It is the force of 
ideas and convictions which do not owe their power to any 
man’s judgment or will or even consciousness, which are the 
native ideas of political justice in the very constitution of 
the human soul, coming to their birth at the providential mo- 
ment. Men and eras may consent to aristocratic, monarchical, 
and even absolute forms of government, and to states of so- 
ciety corresponding to them; but human nature never so 
consents. Now, it is only what all men can agree in that is 
permanent. All forms of government, except the popular 
and democratic form, are provisional and temporary; stagings 
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put up about a temple which is slowly building; long cuts 
round the place of a bridge which is to cross a mighty river, 
whose piers it takes generations to lay, but which generations 
grudge not the cost of building, to straighten the high road 
of Humanity. It is absurd to talk of the stability and perma- 
nency of political injustice. It gives way hourly, and is 
planning surrender when it talks most boastfully of its own 
security. Measured by one man’s life, things may seem to 
move slowly; but Turkey, Russia, France, England, all forbid 
us from denying that two hundred years have worked mira- 
cles of political progress in the most stubborn strongholds of 
conventional wrong. Democratic ideas are no more true and 
no more certain of final victory in America than in Europe. 
But circumstances, territorial and moral, favor them here, and 
oppose them there. Here the political ideal works in clay, 
and there in adamant. Here an unclaimed hemisphere lay 
open to the seed of political truth, and Europe sent her 
idealists over to plant it. They brought it from a crowded 
soil, stocked with prescriptive errors, to our broad, hospitable 
fields, where a warmer, a richer, and a virgin soil awaited it. 
The special circumstances of America have proved so pro- 
pitious to its unfolding, that it would be just as possible to 
put back the summer in June as to remand the advance of 
universal justice and universal equality in the United States. 
Ideas have got the upper hand of usages, conventions, and 
external fixtures. The democratic force in human nature has 
won the mastery of mere prescriptions and vested rights or 
wrongs. There is that at work in America which is greater 
than all the people in it. The nation has been held by divine 
Providence for five years so close to the fundamental law of 
political life, so tight against the very heart of political just- 
ice, that the common pulse has at length become timed to 
the universal beat of eternal right. Human nature has felt, 
in twenty million breasts, the level tide of one sublime prin- 
ciple, submerging all the local class and caste of the last 
generation. It is the protracted experience of so noble a 
sentiment as that of universal political equality, which makes 


our war-term the vernal equinox of political liberty. The 
1* 
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world will date back to it as the period when political day 
prevailed first, for all the race, over political night. Hence- 
forth the progress of universal liberty is sure. Africa in the 
slave, Asia in the Chinaman, Europe in the frustration of 
all her plans of intervention and all her prophecies of our 
failure, partake the triumph of civil rights, secured to the 
universal people of this country by the patient, resolute, 
deliberate, difficult, but decisive action of our Congress. 

The nation has melted into one in the fires of civil war, 
and changed from a Confederacy into a Union. The idea of 
nationality — oneness of interest, of purpose, and of soul — 
is religiously dear to the American people, both from a deep 
instinct of. unity and from a profound feeling of necessity. 
The war has confronted liberty and human rights in America 
with absolutism in all the rest of the world. To this end, 
whatever weakens the central government, or diminishes the 
sense of unity, or threatens the integrity of our nationality, 
properly alarms the popular instinct, and grieves the sacred 
shades of the heroes who bled and died to cement a country 
threatened with disintegration. 

But, meanwhile, we have a past. Our fathers framed a 
Constitution, the express purpose of which was to accom- 
plish a double end: first (among many economical objects of 
little moral import), to strengthen ourselves in a federal 
union sufficiently to dignify our flag, and protect us against 
foreign foes; and, second, so to guard that union from con- 
solidation, as jealously to save the rights and privileges of the 
several States from being over-ridden by the federal power. 
The provisions for protecting State rights were constantly ap- 
pealed to before the war. They were enforced with all the 
faithfulness of a law-abiding people. But we have been dis- 
covering by degrees, that the original objects of the Union 
were more imperilled by the reserved rights of the States 
themselves than by the hostility of monarchical powers. 
Those rights were reserved chiefly to protect interests or 
institutions which the essential principles of the Government 
disapproved and forbade. Slavery, the chief of them, could 
not enjoy the protection which the Constitution provided, 
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without growing with the growth and strengthening with 
the strength of the national power that sheltered it, until it 
became mighty enough to threaten the very Government to 
which it owed its prosperity. So long as it only threatened, 
the nation, true to its unhappy vows, did nothing, and could 
do nothing, to avert the dangers it saw steadily glooming 
with more and more portentous blackness over its future. 
It was only when madness matured these threats into overt 
acts of treason; when State Rights, at the instance and in the 
defence of slavery, shot down the lonely Flag of the Union 
in Charleston harbor, — that the spell of the nation’s suicidal 
oath was broken, and the Government and the people were 
placed fairly in position to reconsider the fundamental law, 
and adjust the Constitution to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The war was all contained in the question, Shall the 
States dissolve the Union in the interest of slavery; or shall 
the nation exorcise slavery, which drives the States to the 
attempt to destroy it? The nation had no option. It deter- 
mined to destroy slavery, root and branch; and it did it at 
the cost of half a million men, and perhaps five thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The question that remains is this: Has the war, having 
suppressed the rebellion and destroyed slavery, left the 
country and the Constitution unchanged? Is the govern- 
ment to be administered henceforth precisely as it was 
administered before? Is America just what it was, — slavery 
alone being eliminated, — so that its Constitution is to be in- 
terpreted by the old authorities, and in the light of past legal 
precedents, which so decisively favored the rights of the 
States as against the rights of the nation? 

We do not care to consider this question with curious legal 
learning and nice historical reference. It is enough for us to 
say, that human nature, and the God of human nature, make 
such a course impossible. The nation is not the same nation 
it was. It has experienced conversion under the hand of 
God and the outpouring of the spirit of truth. Not only has 
the sense of nationality outgrown and overwhelmed the 
States’-rights doctrine, on which the old Democratic party 
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traded and triumphed so long, but the very theory of the 
government, as interpreted by the Supreme Court before the 
war, has broken down hopelessly in the public judgment, and 
been supplanted by a new theory, which insists that whatever 
rights in the States may be inconsistent with the fundamental 
idea of the national life shall be withdrawn, and the Constitu- 
tion amended so as to make it conform with the Declaration 
of Independence. This is the process now going on under 
the guidance of a public sentiment, which is feeling its way, 
but never intermitting its intention. All that is done, and all 
that is not done, indicates the drift of a providential purpose, 
playing through the political instincts of the American 
people. With a profound respect for law and order, an 
almost superstitious reverence for the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, a jealous feeling for the careful distribution of power, 
and an alarmed reluctance to deny or weaken the habits of 
local self-government, the people have a still deeper and 
more urgent sense of the duty and necessity of not allowing 
the fruits of the vast struggle they have made to be lost in 
a juggle of words, or through the strangling influence of old 
prescriptions. They would throw their Constitution away, 
and make a new one, sooner than sacrifice the moral and 
political ground they have won so dearly to the letter of an 
antiquated and blood-repealed bond. The pound of flesh 
which political Shylocks would demand on the letter of the 
bond, they will formally deny on their own reading of that 
bond; but they will deny the bond itself sooner than pay 
what is so near their heart. The people feel that they are 
beginning a new era. They mean to have new bottles for the 
new wine, if the old bottles refuse to hold it safe and sound. 
Meanwhile, they will try the old bottles till they threaten to 
burst. 

When the President vetoed the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, he 
appealed with admirable effect to the instincts of self-govern- 
ment and local independence, so deeply seated in the Ameri- 
can mind. All wise and sober minds were disposed to respect 
a decision which counterbalanced the centralizing tendencies 
of a war Congress, that, in its noble zeal for national ends, 
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seemed to have trespassed on the practical independence of 
the States within their proper spheres of legislation. But 
when again the President vetoed the Civil Rights’ Bill, which 
embodied in fundamental law the essential results of the 
war,—assuming that the great amendment meant what it 
seemed to mean, — the people compelled Congress, by a tre- 
mendous expression of dissent, to re-enact it over the 
President’s head. The President had mistaken their gentle 
submission to his judgment in the first instance, for an indif- 
ference to the essential ends which the holy war has com- 
manded the legislation of the nation to embody in the organic 
law. 

We may mark the narrow swing of the public pendulum, 
by measuring the distance between these two points, — the 
first veto sustained, the second veto set aside. The people 
steer between Scylla and Charybdis. They do not intend to 
invade or surrender local independence, much less to sacri- 
fice national ideas and the fruits of their costly and most 
terrible struggle. How to keep these things both in view, 
and to harmonize them without compromising either, is the 
problem of our statesmanship. The instincts of the people 
are equally strong for both. They will die for either. But 
it is clear that they are not to be reconciled under the new 
dispensation of American history, as under the one which 
passed away in blood with the war. Local independence is 
to be secured by the absence of any necessity of central in- 
terference, not by jealous guardianship of diverse interests. 
Once establish all necessary organic laws guarding the few 
great principles of the nation over its whole territory, and 
the General Government will have as little occasion for inter- 
fering with State laws and customs as a good father has to 
meddle with the private correspondence or personal move- 
ments of grown children, who all love and respect him, and 
obey cheerfully the few conditions under which his many 
benefactions are bestowed. 

Deeply, earnestly should we deplore that kind of centrali- 
zation in our Government which would make Congress the 
usurper of the duties of State Legislatures, or State Legisla- 
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tures infringers upon the spheres of town governments, or 
towns the executors of private duties. It is the mixing up 
ingeniously the question of local self-government and con- 
solidation, with the question of reform in the organic law, 
of legislation and government, and interference with local 
legislation, that so far confuses the public sentiment as to 
make the progress of events slow and wavering. But we 
need have no fear that the Amerigan people will not see their 
way through this maze. Every day is clearing it up. The 
President will see that his logical disinclination to power has 
ended in a practical absolutism, or a tendency to it, which no 
monarch in the world could safely exercise. Congress will 
see that the people mean to stand by the new life and the 
new liberty and the new nationality ; and that it need not fear 
any want of backing so long as it goes honestly forward in the 
direction of universal justice, without partisan or personal 
ambition, or sectional prejudice, or vindictive temper. The 
people never felt themselves so much the ministers of God, 
so full of a power greater than themselves, as now. Let 
statesmen and politicians beware how the political piety of 
the hour is blasphemed ! for the war and the future of Amer- 
ica are both too evidently the work and shaping of Infinite 
Wisdom and Mercy, to make it possible for any human will to 
balk the gracious purposes of Heaven. The stone that seeks 
to scotch the wheels of American freedom for all will be 
ground to powder beneath the advancing chariot; for it 
moves with the weight of a planet and the momentum of a 
divine fiat ! 

And, behind the car in which the genius of American lib- 
erty sits, comes a long train, all moving in the same grooves, 
and each bearing to the same goal the successive nations of 
the earth. God is showing the world a universal pattern. 
There is no philosophy and no religion in the view which 
makes popular liberty an American plant. It is for the heal- 
ing of the nations. If our system of government were hu- 
man in the sense of not being divine; if it were man-created, 
and not God-inspired,—it would perish after rendering a 
temporary service: but, being founded on the laws of human 
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nature, and in obedience to the principles of eternal justice, 
it is equally universal in its application and secure in §its 
permanency. It is the realization of a true hierarchy,—a 
government of God. The nations may rage and the peoples 
imagine a vain thing; the kings of the earth set themselves, 
and the rulers take counsel together, against the Lord and 
against his Anointed : —“ He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision. Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye kings! be instructed, ye judges of the earth.” 
The election and predestination of the nations to universal 
political equality and freedom are written in the nature of 
God and man. The writing is interpreted as yet only in 
America. It is now illuminated in blood, and held up to the 
eyes of a purblind world. Blessed are those nations that 
dare to read it! for it will burn itself as a brand into those 
who refuse light in any form except in that of scorching fire. 

The same election and predestination which rule in political 
ideas and principles, rule also in theological ideas and reli- 
gious movements. All the superstitions, all the forms of 
religion in the world, be they true or false, are projections 
of parts of man’s nature.+ No religion lasts which is not true 
to what is universal in man; which does not satisfy alike rea- 
son, conscience, aspiration, love; which does not adapt itself 
wholly to the Divine-human. 

This is the claim which the gospel of Christ sets up, that 
it is a universal religion, in that it is true to human wants 
and human possibilities, true everywhere, and true for all 
time. But what makes it thus true? Only this, —that it is 
God coming into the world through man; God’s divine and 
eternal Word shaping itself in a human mould, and so incar- 
nating itself first in a man, Christ Jesus, and then in humani- 
ty. The mould was made for the Spirit. Man was created 
to know and welcome, to love and obey God; to live from 
him, and to show forth his life under human conditions. 
Christianity, like Christ himself, is therefore supremely di- 
vine and supremely human. It cannot be outlearned or out- 
lived. We should have first to outlearn God, and outlive 
ourselves and himself! What the world is outlearning and 
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outliving is its own imperfect, provisional interpretations of 
this changeless Word of God. The sun and stars do not 
change, but astronomical science is always changing. Chris- 
tianity does not alter, while man’s account of it alters continu- 
ally. But it does not alter whimsically, accidentally, from 
good to bad, or from bad to worse, or from evil to evil. It 
changes from literal to spiritual, from formal to essential, 
from husk to kernel, from partial to universal, from tempo- 
rary to eternal; and, in this, it obeys a common law which 
conditions science, politics, and literature, — the law of the 
human mind,— in which are deposited the moulds and the 
method of truth. 

Dr. Bushnell has attempted to show that the vicarious sac- 
rifice of Christ is the illustration of a universal law of 
humanity, by which we are all suffering vicariously, or in 
place of each other.. Dr. Bushnell is right: and every doc- 
trine which hopes to prove itself a permanent part of Chris- 
tianity must find its place under some universal truth; that 
is, must find its foundation in human nature, which is the 
image of God. And that is the providential drift of all use- 
ful and effective thinking in our-time. It is a pity that 
Rationalizing should have got a bad name from being first 
used to denote crude fruits of reasoning. All science, all 
philosophy, all theology, are rationalizations ; that is, the prod- 
ucts of reason applied to the problems of thought. The 
danger is that it will not de rationalism, but reason applied 
a little way, and eked out by prejudice, or cut off by impa- 
tience, for the rest. A true rationalism accepts all the facts 
of life, whether revealed by the senses or the soul or the 
spirit. It undertakes to account for the existence of reli- 
gion, as well as for the existence of economy or politics. It 
no more ignores the fact of conscience, of universal yearn- 
ings for immortality, of Christ’s sublime and holy presence in 
history, of the existence of the visible and invisible Church, 
than any other more tangible or intelligible facts. It is a 
broad and thorough rationalism that is finally to make the 
gospel of Christ, its miracles and its supernatural origin and 
power, a part of the higher philosophy and diviner science of 
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humanity. Christianity is a copy of the eternal reason; and 
human reason will finally clear itself enough of prejudice, 
superstition, sensualism, and sin, to see its own reason sub- 
limed and glorified in the Word of God. 

The liberal sects in Christendom are the sects that accept 
human nature as God’s natural revelation, with which all super- 
natural revelations must accord, however they may supple- 
ment its teachings or advance its development. The ordinary 
sects of Christendom are based upon distrust of human nature. 
They put man’s nature and God’s nature at antipodes, and 
then make the gospel of Christ a treaty between hostile 
powers. They deny the integrity of the divine image in the 
human soul, and point at what they call its fragments, as if 
God’s image, made of something more brittle than glass, had 
tumbled from its pedestal and broken into splinters in Adam’s 
fall. The Church has been patching and welding this broken 
figure ever since, in hope of making it presentable at the 
judgment of its original Maker. We do not conceal the fact, 
that this view of things had its excuse, nay, its reason. 
Human character has passed for human nature, and has often 
and largely been depraved enough to justify the superficial 
or the figurative in calling human nature depraved. But it is 
the precise error which a physician would make, who, finding 
sickness common, should pronounce the human organism an 
ill-planned or a diseased and imperfect work. Medicine has 
partaken the folly of theology, and treated the human body 
as if its laws could be amended or disregarded; as if drugs 
and bleedings and cordials could take the place of food and 
diet, exercise and air. But how swift and glorious the reform 
in this science, and how typical of the reform in theology! 
We must come back to human nature at last in all things, be- 
cause it is coming back to God. Theology in the liberal sects 
says, in the face of the schools and the creeds and the vast 
majority, The gospel of Christ is the key to human nature, — 
and the key was made for the lock, not the lock for the key. 
Human nature is the foundation of theology ; and no reading 
of Christianity which denies this can survive the ever-grow- 


ing protest of that nature against it. 
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Of course, those who attempt to adjust their views of reli- 
gion and of the gospel of Christ to their views of nature and 
of man, to the certainties of science and the social and politi- 
cal lights of the new age, know perfectly well that they tem- 
porarily lose point in gaining breadth; that they dilate 
religion in life, and take away a large portion of its acrid 
power to sting the conscience and purge the heart. But so 
it is with all great reforms in thought and in practice. You 
cannot inaugurate political liberty without indulging some 
license. When you create a president and congress, you do 
away a court and parliament, with all the showy and impres- 
sive insignia of government. Your judges are unwigged, 
and wear: no scarlet. You have none of the king’s beef- 
eaters, and none of the gold rods and silver rods of monarchical 
state. You have, too, a good deal that an imperial police 
would suppress; for Freedom has her nuisances and her lit- 
ter. But you have Freedom herself, — substantial order 
based on love, not fear; a rising mass of thrifty, happy peo- 
ple; a country like our own, mean and unsightly as its politi- 
cal symbolism may be. It is so, too, with that religious 
liberty which rests on the sacredness of human nature. 
Its advocates and mouth-pieces, its pulpit and its literature, 
dare not suppress, with insolent intolerance, many things 
which Orthodoxy might curse in the name of its God; be- 
cause its modesty in the presence of human nature forbids 
the utterance of these bans. Liberal Christianity deals with 
fundamental principles. It teaches self-respect. It invites 
man to see God in his own soul. It looses him from the 
threats and fears, the manacles and strait-jackets of severe and 
cruel creeds, and then bids him use his new-found spiritual 
liberty in worshipping the God of love. And, when it comes 
to a question of influence, we can only express an absolute 
confidence, that, for two reasons, that influence is immeasura- 
bly the best in Christendom: first, that it attracts the noblest, 
bravest, and most generous natures to its ranks; and, second, 
that it works by love and trust, and produces their fruits in 
the life and character of as elevated and enlightened a class 
of Christian believers as the world has ever seen. 
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But the time for excusing and the time for expounding the 
philosophy of Liberal Christianity has gone by. The time for 
proclaiming it universally has come! It is not man, but God, 
that announces this new dispensation of the Christian reli- 
gion. It isnot man, but human nature, that indorses it. It 
is in the literature, science, politics; in the secret or open 
thought; in the blood and will,—of the age. We have had 
little hand in bringing the world where it is; little to do with 
making Liberal Christianity what it is. God and humanity 
have pre-ordained it. Science, politics, art, economy, liberty, 
could not rise to their present pitch and leave Theology where 
she was. The daylight proves the bush to be no ghost. The 
world cannot, in the light of the nineteenth century, accept 
the theology of fifteen or ten or even three centuries ago; 
nay, it has outgrown that of the last generation. It must 
have a‘theology which does not deny or disagree with what 
it knows to be true from other sources than revelation. It 
cannot tolerate a religion which is less noble than its own in- 
stincts and culture. Alive itself, it will not bear in religion 
with what is dead, and ought to be buried. 

Liberal Christianity has prepared itself, under God’s provi- 
dence, for this crisis. It has a faith, a form of Christian doc- 
trine, which honors human nature and human progress, is 
allied with all that is hopeful and promising in the grand 
humanitary and political movements of the age. And this 
faith it longs, after a half-century of secluded trial, to present 
to the minds and hearts of those five million Americans (to 
speak within bounds) who have outgrown and flung away all 
the old and outworn creeds of the past. Without one word 
of unfraternal disrespect for those who are content with 
Trinitarian and Calvinistic divinity, and with a full recogni- 
tion of their services in days gone by, we plead the cause of 
those millions who are orphaned and desolate, wandering in 
a wilderness of doubt and denial, floundering in sloughs of 
scepticism, given over to new superstitions, to pure natural- 
ism, to spiritualism or millenniumism, to any thing that is 
hopeful and generous, for want of that prime necessity, a reli- 
gious faith. It is our full faith, that God has placed in our 
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keeping the most glorious and recent dispensation of the gos- 
pel of his Son; that the hour for proclaiming it by a thou- 
sand voices has struck; that the ear of the world waits to 
catch its music. If we were silent, the very stones would cry 
out. This gospel will not perish; this glorious light will not 
go out in darkness. Shall we continue to prove ourselves 
worthy to be its apostles and its children? 





Art. II.— FICHTE. 


J. G. Ficnte’s Leben und Literarischer Briefwechsel. Von seinem 
Sohne. Zweite sehr vermehte und verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig, 
1862. 2 Biinde. ‘ 

J. G. Ficute’s Stimmtliche Werke. Herausgegeben von J. H. Ficure. 
Biinde 1-8, Berlin, 1845; 9-11, Nachgelassene Werke, Bonn, 1834. 


Here we have the collective writings of Fichte, and also his 
life, all done, — the editing and the biography, — with pious 
and affectionate care, by his son. These publications afford 
greatly increased facilities for forming acquaintance with this 
philosopher, and seem to respond toa growing desire felt and 
expressed in Germany — now that Schellingism and Hegel- 
ism have had their day, and all the names stand somewhat 
in the retrospect of the past—to return anew to the study 
of his thought. 

Rammenau, a little village in Upper Lusatia, near the 
boundary line that divides Lusatia from the Meissen territory, 
was the birthplace of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. The people 
of this neighborhood were a hardy and substantial peasantry, 
little changed since the Reformation; very slightly cultured 
in books, but virtuous and full of active industry. The 
education was in the family; the patriarch of a house becom- 
ing, for character and wisdom, the model for his posterity. 
Fichte’s ancestors, the more immediate ones certainly, passed 
for very upright men, of strong will and solid speech. His 
descent was from a Swedish cavalry-officer, who, at a time in 
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the Thirty-Years’ War, being wounded in a skirmish near 
this village, was left in the house of a peasant, where he 
finally wed, and built up the family bearing this name. 

The grandfather of Fichte, who, in the dispersion of the 
family, was the only member of it that remained in the vil- 
lage, inherited from his ancestors, besides a certain interest 
in land, a small trade in ribbons. He manufactured them 
on his own looms, and sold them in and about his native 
village. Anxious to improve and enlarge this trade, he sent 
his oldest son, Christian, to serve with John Schurich, a con- 
siderable manufacturer and dealer in the neighboring town, 
Sulsnitz. Christian gained the confidence and esteem of 
Schurich; fell in love with his daughter, and, after many em- 
barrassments and delays, married her. But the haughty 
father-in-law would not permit him to settle in his town; and, 
so he returned with his bride to the paternal village, where, 
from the dowry, — very respectable for those days, — he built 
a family home. The house is yet standing, occupied by a 
grandson; and the same looms upon which father and son 
wrought are still clacking there. 

Johann Gottlieb, the first child, was born here May 19, 
1762. In look and mental characteristic he strongly resem- 
bled the mother: he was quick of apprehension, ready in 
answer, very individual in his judgments, and inclined to 
reticence. He took little sharé in the plays of his more 
active and boisterous sisters, and was seen frequently to 
withdraw by himself in the field, and stand for hours gazing 
into the dim distance, rapt in his contemplations. The 
friendly shepherd, who had observed and conceived a liking 
for the solitary boy, would sometimes rouse him from his 
dream after nightfall, and conduct him home. These hours 
were to Fichte, in after-life, among his most cherished recol- 
lections. 

His first teacher was his father, who, when the day’s work 
was done, taught him to read, to commit select songs and 
sayings to memory, and recounted to him his own little jour- 
neyings through Saxony and Franconia. He praised par- 


ticularly the banks and scenery of the Saale; and the boy, — 
2* 
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as in after-years he used often pleasantly to mention, — to 
whom this land shone as an ideal fairy realm, little dreamed 
so important a portion of his future years would be spent 
there. 

The village pastor, Diendorf, became greatly interested in 
the boy, and commended him warmly to the regard of a 
neighboring proprietor, Freiherr von Miltitz, to whom Gott- 
lieb had been presented on account of his extraordinary 
powers of word-memory. The Freiherr, gaining the parents’ 
consent, adopted the boy as his son. The next years he spent 
in the preparatory schools at Meissen and Sforta, and, in his 
eighteenth year (on Michaelmas, 1780), was admitted to the 
University of Jena, enrolled as student of theology. His 
benefactor meanwhile died, 1774; and Fichte was henceforth 
thrown entirely upon his own resources. He removed ere 
long to Leipzig; but poverty pressed hard, and sent him out 
among various families in Saxony to teach, where he eked 
out, at best, but a scanty subsistence. The Consistory in 
Saxony to whom he applied for a little assistance, and that 
for a very brief period, that he might be able to perfect his 
preparations for an examination before them, gave him no 
recognition whatever, probably on account of the too strong 
marks of independent thinking betrayed in the sermon he 
enclosed; and he was reduced to narrow straits. 

Sad and disheartened, he sat down, on the eve of his 
twenty-seventh birthday, gloomily musing. It seemed plain 
to him that this was the last birthday he should see; he 
should not live to another. Money was gone, prospect and 
hopes were gone, life would ere long be gone; but manhood 
and honor he would keep to the last. Unexpectedly, on this 
very evening, a beam of light came to him in the offer of a 
tutorship in a family in Zurich. He gladly set forth thither, 
making the journey on foot. 

This residence was valuable to him, as it gave him contact 
with several names of fine culture,— Lavater, Steinbruchel, 
Pfenninger, &c., and, withal, introduced him to the lady who 
afterwards became his wife. This lady (Johanna Rahn), 
somewhat his senior in years, was a niece of the poet Klop- 
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stock, and was every way worthy of Fichte. She had had 
rugged experiences of life, and had built up upon them 
a character of high womanliness: she proved eminently a 
“help meet for him” in the subsequent labors and trials. 

Early in 1790, he returned to Germany, where, engaged at 
Leipzig in the work of private instruction, he formed ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Kant. This was a memorable 
event for him: it introduced to him a new world of thought 
and study never recognized before. “This has given me 
a peace,” he writes, “‘such as I have never before experi- 
enced....It is indescribable what respect for humanity, 
what power, this system gives us.” The letters that, on his 
journey and during his stay here, he wrote to his betrothed, 
breathe a spirit of the finest devotion and tenderness: they 
are models of love-letters. 

In July, 1791, he visited Kant, taking Kénigsberg on his 
return from Poland, where he had been to fulfil an engage- 
ment; but was, at first, chilled with the cold reception given. 
He wrote and presented to the philosopher his Kritik aller 
Offenbarung —“ Critique of all Revelation” —a remarkable 
writing, composed by him in thirty-six days. This gained 
him nearer access to Kant, whom he saw in private inter- 
course in the intimacy of his home, and now recognized 
those traits and characteristics in him which befit the regal 
intellect that appears in his writings. A cordial friendship 
grew up between them, which remained for several years 
unbroken. 

His old companion, poverty, was still with him: he could 
find no publisher for his essay,* and no work to do; and Kant 
was unable to aid him even to return to his native Saxony. 
In his diary, under date of 18th of September, we find this 





* The “Critique” was finally published at Konigsberg, after having run 
through a gauntlet of theological proscription on account of the principle set 
forth in it, that it is character and not the abnormal wonders, miracles recorded in it, 
that determines the authority of a professed revelation. The dean of the theological 
faculty of Halle, where it was to be printed, stoutly refused to let it be put to 
press with this reprehensible matter in it: and Fichte was inflexible; he would 
not withdraw it. At length, a new dean (Dr. Knapp) being appointed, consent 
was freely given that the book might be printed. 
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entry: “I desired to work to-day, but I accomplish nothing. 
My depression overpowers me. How will this thing end? 
How will it stand with me eight days hence? Then all my 
money will be consumed!” Through the kind offices of 
Court-preacher Schultz, however, a place was obtained for 
him in the family of a count near Dantzic, where he found 
abode, for the time, both pleasant and useful. 

About the end of the year of Fichte’s marriage, he re- 
ceived a call to the chair of Professor Supernumerarius of 
Philosophy, in Jena, which he accepted. Great expectations 
were awakened in view of his coming; and there were power- 
ful prejudices and misconceptions abroad in regard to his true 
attitude. . His first lecture was given in the largest hall in 
Jena, and this was insufficient to contain the numbers that 
came to hear. The effect was very marked, the lecture was 
a complete surprise, and he left the hall the most popular 
professor in the University. Something of the feeling preva- 
lent, and of the impression received, may be gathered from 
the following lines written by Rector — about this 
time : — 


**T look with great confidence to Fichte, who is daily expected 
here. But I would have had still greater confidence in him if he 
had written the Kriik der Offenbarung twenty years later. A young 
man who ventures to write a masterpiece must commonly suffer for 
it. He has spent his strength too soon; and his later fruits will, at 
least, want ripeness. ... Fichte is not here yet; but I am eager to 
know whether he has any thing still to learn. Oh, there is nothing 


so easily unlearned as the power of learning!” 


And this after he had heard him: — 


“‘Fichte’s philosophy is, so to say, more philosophic than Rein- 
hold’s.* You hear Fichte going and digging and searching after 
truth. He brings it in rough masses from the mine, and casts it 
down before him. He tells you not what he will do: he does it. 
Reinhold’s teaching was more the announcement of philosophy, than 


philosophy. 





* Fichte’s predecessor at Jena. 
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‘The reader of the writings of Kant and Fichte is filled with a 
feeling of the superiority of powerful minds, who wrestle with their 
subjects as if they would crush them to pieces, — who say all which 
they do to us only to intimate, and cause us to feel, how much more 
they might say. The fundamental trait of — character is 
utmost honesty. Such an one knows little of delicacy or refinement. 
In his writings you find few properly fine passages; his best thing 
has always the characteristic of greatness and strength. And, in 
speech, he is not polished; but his words have weight and force. 
His principles are rigorous, and little softened by the humanities. 

‘¢ Fichte’s public delivery does not flow on smoothly, sweetly, and 
gently, as Reinhold’s did: it sweeps like a tempest, discharging its 
fire in separate bolts. He possesses more readiness, acumen, depth, 
genius,—in short, more spiritual power,—than Reinhold. His 
fancy is not brilliant, but strong; his pictures are not pleasing, but 
bold and massive. He presses to the innermost depth of his subject, 
and moves about in the kingdom of ideas with a freedqm that pro- 
claims that he not only dwells, but rules, in that invisible realm.” 


Henry Steffens, who heard him first on a later occasion, 
says of him:— 


*¢ This short, strong-built man, with sharp, commanding features, 
made, I must confess, a most imposing appearance as I then saw 
him for the first time. Even his language had a cutting sharpness. 
. . . His delivery was excellent, marked by clearness and precision. 
I was wholly borne away with the subject, and must own that I never 
before heard such a lecture.” 


Dr. Solger says: — 


‘*¢ 7] am amazed at the power of his discourse: no one so forcibly 
takes up the hearer to himself, and bears him away without any 
reservation into the severest discipline of reflection.” 


Fichte’s activity at Jena was very great. He gave many 
lectures ; and was so superior in this sort, that his associates 
styled him “the model of an academic teacher.” In a letter 
to Reinhold, in 1796, he says, “I give three lectures a day 
five days of the week.” March 17, 1797, he says, “I have 
literally, for weeks together, no time to write a single letter.” 
His great aim was to incite; to stir up and point his pupils 
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along the path of broad and independent inquiry; to tone 
and invigorate them to exalted living. 

In 1798 appeared in the “ Philosophical Journal,” of which 
. he was then associate editor, his famous article on the Grounds 
of our Belief in @ Divine Government of the World. He 
postulates a Divine order as clear and indubitable,—a truth 
of the intuitive consciousness; and affirms this fact to define 
the nearest approach we may make to the hidden essence 
of the Godhead. Here is belief, religion, worship. Obedience 
to the sovereign laws is piety. The essence of all atheism 
is in this, —refusing to obey implicitly, to trust principle; 
casting about upon the results, and holding the sovereign 
claim in abeyance to supposed or conjectured consequences 
to come. 


** Hence it is an error to say, it is doubtful whether there be a 
God or not. -It is not doubtful, but the most certain thing there is, — 
the ground of all other certainty, the one absolutely valid objective 
fact, — that there is a moral order in the world; that to every rational 
being is assigned his place in that order, and his work appointed ; 
that every good action prospers, and every bad certainly fails; and 
that, to those who love the good, all things work together for best. 
It can, on the other hand, be just as little matter of doubt to him 
who will reflect for a moment, and admit the result of reflection, 
that the conception of God as a particular substance is impossible and 
contradictory ; and it is right to say this, and to silence the babble of 
the schools, that the true religion of joyous right-doing may come 


” 


10. 


This paper was charged, after a time, as atheistic. A great 
ery was raised, political was joined with ecclesiastical perse- 
cution, and the final result was the removal of Fichte from the 
chair at Jena. Denied residence elsewhere, even as a private 
citizen, he found liberty of asylum in Prussia. He arrived in 
Berlin, July, 1799; and the first months of this leisure he spent 
in the preparation of his Bestimmung des Menschen, —“ The 
Destination of Man.” The grand thoughts, with which that 
book is enriched, show marks of his recent experiences of 
trial, the strengthening and light that come by baptism in 
affliction. To his wife he writes under date of Nov. 5, 
1799 : — 
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‘‘T have, in the preparation of my present work, cast a deeper 
glance into religion than ever before. With me, the emotions of the 
heart proceed only from entire intellectual clearness ; and it cannot 
but be that the clearness which I have now attained shall act upon 
my heart. Believe me, this has much to do with my steadfast cheer- 
fulness, the calmness with which I view the injustice of my adver- 
saries. Ido not suppose that, without this terrible controversy and 
its ill consequences, I should ever have come to this clear insight 
and this posture of spirit. And so the wrongs done to me may have 
had a result neither you nor I would wish to avoid.” 


In fact, a marked change about this time passed over Fich- 
te’s spirit, comparable in its significance for him only to the 
great transformation wrought upon him through his first 
access to the Kantian philosophy. His writings from this 
date are deeply tinged with the religious element, and show 
the ascension of their author into the loftier sphere of intel- 
lectual freedom. 

In the spring of 1805, Fichte was called to the chair of 
Philosophy in Erlangen, which he accepted, with encouraging 
prospects and large hopes; but had not gone far in its du- 
ties, when the war between Prussia and France broke out, 
driving him ere long, with so many others, into exile. He 
spent this period at Kénigsberg (where he received appoint- 
ment as Provisional Professor) and at Copenhagen; returning 
on the restoration of peace, in 1807, to Berlin. In the founda- 
tion of the new University at Berlin, he bore an active part. 
As in all ways best qualified for the work, he was selected to 
draw up the plan of organization.* The sketch he submitted 
shows the breadth and ripeness of his views. As he holds 
it, University education would be synonymous with the most 
exalted type of culture, — the freest and largest development 
of a noble manhood. 





* Jacobi had said on a previous occasion, “If you wish to institute any im- 
provements in University arrangements (which are now an incongruous mixture 
of culture and barbarism), you can find no better man in Europe for help than 
Fichte. Whoso gets him early, does well. As to his integrity, there is but one 
testimony.” This is the more worthy of note as it comes from one who was a 
life-long opponent of Fichte’s philosophy. 
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But more direct duties seemed to call him. Prussia lay 
humiliated and disgraced, galled continually by the presence of 
her oppressors. At great personal risk, Fichte determined 
to endeavor to rouse the spirit of his countrymen to a de 
cisive blow for independence. In the winter of 1807-8, he 
delivered those famous “ Addresses to the German Nation ” 
which stirred his countrymen like the blast of a trumpet. 
A recent German historian* declares that, for pungency and 
power, there has been nothing comparable spoken in Ger- 
many since Luther. Davoust was governor of the city. The 
speaker’s voice was often drowned by the tumults of the 
soldiery through the streets, and well-known spies were fre- 
quently present in the hall. Several times, the report be- 
came current that he had been seized and borne oft by the 
enemy. His name was on Napoleon’s list: and other men 
' guilty of less offence were arrested, or formally warned ; 
but, singularly enough, he was not interfered with. “I know 
well to what I am exposing myself,’ he writes to Beyme, 
Jan. 2, 1808. “I know that, as in the case of Palm, a bullet 
may reach me: but for the purpose I cherish I would will- 
ingly die.” 

In the spring of 1808, he was prostrated by a severe illness, 
the first of his life, from the effects of which he never fully 
recovered. Electricity and the Teplitz baths were employed 
with good effect. The son mentions, with affectionate grati- 
tude, the kind attention he received from his father in his 
education at this time. “ Without bias, and with most de- 
liberate consideration, we think we may affirm that we found 
him here one of the finest teachers we ever knew; so gentle 
and generous, that not only love for the thing, but increased 
fondness for the teacher himself, was awakened.” 

We must not forbear to mention one other thing, which 
was a family custom never omitted from the order of the 
house. | 


‘* Tt was a social evening devotion, which fitly and solemnly closed 
the day, and in which the servants used to participate. With the 





* L. Hausser, Deutsche Geschichte. 
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accompaniment of the harpsichord, some verses from the church ser- 
vice were sung: then the paterfamilias took the Word, and spoke 
upon some passage or section from the New Testament, — most fre- 
quently from his favorite, John; or he offered, if particular domes- 
tic occurrences gave occasion, some word of admonition or cheer. 
It was never, so far as we recall, the laying-down of special epi- 
logues, or rules of living, but rather the endeavor to free the spirit 
from the distractions and vanities of the common pursuits of life, and 
to lift it up to the presence of the Everlasting: it was devotion — 
Andacht — and strengthening in the primal sense. What a benefi- 
cent effect this custom has when it does not run into form and routine ! 
How it kindles the members of a family to warmer love to each other, 
and binds even those more remote to a deeper interest and union! 
This no one has failed to experience who has had the good fortune 
to be reared under its influence.” * 


By the suffrage of his fellow-teachers, Fichte was elected rec- 
tor of the University, — an office which he filled for two years 
very ably and with singular self-sacrifice. The post was new, 
and, for many reasons, not a little difficult. Carrying his 
steady, uncompromising integrity into this position, he would 
prevent or sternly repress the secret orders, duelling, bully- 
ing inflictions upon the weak, &c.,— practices which had 
worked such mischievous results in many of the German 
universities. But in this a portion of his colleagues would 
not sustain him. On this and other accounts, he begged to 
be permitted to retire from the place. 


‘“‘To trim the rules of my conduct to shifting circumstances, and 
still preserve unity and consistency,—to this I have no fitness. 
Only as I act according to a fixed law and abiding principles, can I 
continue an upright man. Let the honorable department now inter- 
pose, and to one, that on the straightforward way has reached his 
fiftieth year, render help, that he may continue in the same.” 


Napoleon was hastening to his downfall. Fichte read the 
portent in the events of the hour. He was confident that 
the great expedition into Russia would prove his fatal mistake. 
Even if successful in reducing that empire, the invader could 





* Leben) i. 428. 
VOL. LXXX.—NEW SERIES, VOL. Il. NO. I. 
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never hold it; and, his prestige gone, the vast domain he had 
grasped under his sceptre would fall away inevitably. In the 
effort to rouse and ripen his countrymen for the coming strug- 
gle, Fichte was very active. He wished to accompany the 
army, that he might inspire and exalt the soldiery by the 
power of speech; but, denied this, he betook himself, with 
new zeal, to utterance in the lecture-room. Nearly all the 
teachers in the University banded together in an agreement 
that the survivors should see that provision be made for the 
families of such as might fall in the war. 

. Severe battles in the neighborhood of Berlin threw new 
responsibilities upon the inhabitants. The military hospitals 
were crowded, and the authorities were obliged to call for 
voluntary contributions of comforts, and the services of gener- 
ous women to act as nurses. Fichte’s wife was among the 
first to offer herself; and, for five months, she served unwea- 
riedly. 

After the battles of Leipsic and Hanau, the enemy were 
driven beyond the boundary; and Fichte found occasion again 
for the labors of the University. The re-awakened devotion 
and energy, which the late crisis had called forth, he brought 
to the new work. With revived hope and assurance for the 
fatherland, he felt within him the old strength of youth re- 
newed, while he was standing now unconsciously at the close 
of his career. More lucidly than ever, he now saw the lead- 
ing principles of his philosophy unfolded before him; and it 
seemed to him that he could bring it out with unapproached 
clearness, — such, he often declared to his son, that a child 
should comprehend it. He resolved to devote to this the 
next summer in withdrawn isolation and quiet. This work 
had been the ideal of his life, and it now neared completion. 
He purposed to retire to the fine region between Dresden 
and Meissen, a place connected so pleasantly with many 
associations of his early life. This labor once done, his testa- 
ment to mankind was complete; and, for the remnant of his 
days, hardly aught should remain but to elucidate and im- 
press, with the living voice, these lessons on the minds of 
youth. 
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But other work was appointed. His wife, under long ten- 
sion and exposure, had become infected with nervous fever. 
It seized her violently, Jan. 3, 1814, and went to such height 
that, for a time, her life was despaired of. The day on 
which she seemed nearest the grave was the one, as it hap- 
pened, on which Fichte had appointed to begin his lectures 
on the Wissenschaytslehre. He had spent nearly every mo- 
ment at her side, ministering with most devoted tenderness. 
Towards evening, he took his leave of the unconscious suf- 
ferer; and, pressed down with .his deep sorrow and apprehen- 
sion, — for he could hardly hope, on his return, to find her 
still alive, — he went to the lecture, and for two hours dis. 
coursed, with his accustomed felicity and power, on the loftiest 
and most abstract of themes. A favorable crisis occurred, 
and the cherished companion was restored. “ We remember 
well,” says the son, “ when Fichte, overcome with joy, bent 
over his wife, and greeted her as restored and given to him 
anew.” But at that moment, unconsciously, he took the 
seeds of the same disease. The next day, he was seriously 
indisposed, but intermitted nothing of his work. Presently 
there came on a continuous sleeplessness, which refused to 
yield to baths or other treatment; and the nature of the 
malady was apparent. The brain especially was affected, 
and the lucid intervals became constantly briefer and fewer. 
In one of these, his son read to him the account of Blucher’s 
passage of the Rhine, and the’ vigorous pressing forward of 
the allies to France. His spirit roused up to its old viva- 
city, and he dwelt transported in the vision of an enfranchised 
and redeemed fatherland. He fancied himself upon the field, 
striking with his own arm for liberty; and then these imagin- 
ations mingled, as they will in the dreams of a sick man, 
with thoughts of the disease he had to conquer; and steady 
resolution and force of will were the weapons wherewith 
he should do it. Shortly before his death, his son brought 
him some medicine. His mind seemed to light up with 
all its old brilliancy. “ Let be,” he said with that look of 
inexpressible tenderness with which he was wont to greet 
his dear ones. “I need no medicine: I feel that I am 
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well.” And so, in a sense, it was. He fell soon into a deep 
sleep, from which he did not wake. He breathed his last, 
after ten days’ illness, on the night of the 27th of January, 
1814. At five o’clock, all signs of life had departed. He was 
nearly fifty-two, and in the full vigor of manhood; not a 
tooth gone, and hardly a gray hair in the heavy growth of 
deep black that covered his head. 

He was buried in the churchyard nearest the Oranienburg 
gate of Berlin, and upon the obelisk that marks the spot is 
engraven this inscription: “'THE TEACHERS SHALL SHINE LIKE 
THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMAMENT; AND THEY THAT TURN 
MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS, LIKE THE STARS FOR EVER AND EVER.” 

In stature, Fichte was below the meditm size, but of very 
compact build, muscular, and adapted to great exertion and 
endurance. His step was firm and strong, bespeaking the 
directness and decision of his character. “ None who heard 
him speak,” says the son, “ could fail to feel that deep convic- 
tion and entire openness inspired and attended every word.” 
A marble bust by Wichmann, standing now in the Hall of 
the University of Berlin, is said to give the truest repre- 
sentation of his look and features. From this was executed 
the likeness in medallion which adorns the monument in the 
churchyard, and of which we have a copy in the portrait ac- 
companying the biography,— one of the finest of faces; the 
expression wise and very positive, but withal genial, sunny, 
and sweet; and the whole look singularly wholesome. 

A word here of the wife he left behind. She survived her 
husband five years. Secured by the favor of the king and 
other generous friends from the pressure of want, she de- 
voted herself assiduously to the culture of her son, from whose 
memory the kindness and love of these years can never fade. 
Of deeply devout turn, she occupied herself much with books 
of religious meditation; and, in some of her best hours, wrote . 
out reminiscences of her cherished husband, from which the 
biography has been materially enriched. She died of inflam- 
mation of the lungs, Jan. 29, 1819; and is buried in the same 
- churchyard, in the spot chosen by herself, at the feet of her 
husband. 
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It remains now to examine briefly Fichte’s work and ser- 
vice in the sphere of speculative thought. With him, specu- 
lation and life are intimately blended together; and we may 
almost know what the cast of his thought must be from what 
he was. The system which his name represents is a rigorous 
idealism. ‘Taken as an attempted exposition of the genesis of 
knowing, it is doubtless a failure, as every attempt must be. 
We may learn something of the terms under which knowing 
arises, and discriminate, tracing out the genuine characteris- 
tics; but little farther can we go. Man is form and substance, 
boundlessness and limitation, eternity and time, a spark of the 
infinite dropped into a lump of clay. How, as finite, he 
should know aught beyond himself,— how, as sky-born and 
infinite, there should be to him any thing beyond himself at 
all,—is a question none can solve. When we can tell what we 
are, we may be able also to tell how we know. Fichte longs 
and seeks to read this riddle of the soul’s secret ways; and 
he abuts against the wall of being. He toils with a giant’s 
force; but he prevails not. Before this triple mystery the 
sturdiest intellect recoils. Yet it is good as indication. 
Here must be the way, if there is a way. The external 
world must be absorbed in thought, must be fused in this 
crucible; and the mind in final result fall back on God, in 
whom is all content and elucidation. 

As little fortunate is he in his attempt to trace the origin 
of existence. The problem is too high. The transit from 
infinite to finite, from rest to motion, from eternity to time, 
no philosophy can comprehend or explain. The difficulty is 
in ourselves, the dualism of our own being, the finiteness of 
our nature. ‘Till we can transcend that, we cannot grasp and 
possess the movement of the infinite soul. A few points fix 
themselves beyond removal in our consciousness. The origin 
of all in Substance; the foundation of all in immutability and 
repose; the flow of the river of time from eternity, and its 
issue into eternity; the presence of the living symbols, intel- 
ligible with form and life, and awful with the white glow of 
the everlasting which they incarnate and reveal, — these are 


mainly what we know. Fichte comes to this in result; but 
3* 
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he attempts, laboriously at times, to philosophize on points 
where philosophy can do nothing. 

Passing over from the speculative,—and it is plain that 
the tendency all along has been strongly that way, — Fichte 
enters the sphere of the practical. Here the same problem 
continues, but is approached at greater advantage, and with 
indefinitely better possibility of solution. We may at least 
have solid facts to rest on, if we may not have the explica- 
tion. In speculation, we have attained at best only proximate 
results: the antithesis remains at bottom unresolved. The 
reason enters with the decisive word, “There ought to be 
no Non-Ego, and a Non-Ego there shall not be.” It is be- 
cause we are weak that we are in subjection; because we are 
weak, we are tempted and tried and sin. We are straitened 
in ourselves. Increasing indefinitely our power, we reduce 
indefinitely the obstructions. In our best moments, we stand 
superior to our surroundings. What emancipations then 
come! The hard walls melt, the world sinks away, and we 
are equal to every requirement. There is no longer any 
trial or sorrow or fear. We are in freedom: in all things 
we do well, and all things are well. Bereavement cannot 
take from us, nor any imparting essentially enrich us. When, 
again, we are susceptible and affected, hampered and pressed, 
we are in our spiritual minority: we lack the growth to be 
men. 

But there is a higher as well as a lower. The soul thirsts 
and yearns, apd there is a genuine object of its restless 
craving. In every bosom, every hour, 


‘Glows the feud of Want and Have.” 


And this is destined to be allayed. The satisfaction is in the 
ideal kingdom. In the authoritative truths that speak to 
the active faculty is the infinite expressed and brought within 
reach. In the ceaseless striving to attain this, we lay hold of 
our eternal birthright, and compass our destiny. We sur- 
render, and we gain; we toil, and we enter into rest. The - 
problem is not wholly solved, the contradiction and the con- 
flict not quite taken away. For every endeavor is towards 
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an object, and every object is subject to finitude. So we 
pursue infinite in finite, and we put away finite for infinite. 
The objects are symbolic, and the substance shifts and soars 
aloft evermore. Life is pursuit of the perénnial and tran- 
sient, essence and form; is illusion and possession, disappoint- 
ment and realization, continually and both in one. It is an 
endless striving, ceaseless approach, and for ever falling short. 
“In limitless progression, through limited states of being,” 
says Bruno, “man urges onward to the ultimate aim, even as 
Gop is simultaneously infinite and everywhere aLL.” “This 
striving ‘and inability,” says Fichte, “is the impress of our 
destiny for eternity.” 


‘‘ Thus,” says he, summing up the entire result of the Wissen- 
schaftslehre in a single paragraph, * the whole nature of finite beings 
is comprehended and exhausted, — an original idea of our absolute 
being ; an effort to reflect upon ourselves, in order to get possession of 
this idea; a limitation, not of this endeavor, but of our own exist- 
ence, which first becomes actual through this limitation, through an 
opposite principle, —a Non-Ego, or, in general, our finiteness; self- 
consciousness, and, in particular, ,consciousness of our practical 
strivings; determination of our representations (conceptions), and 
accordingly of our actions, and a constant widening of our limits 
out into the infinite.” * 


Fichte’s later writings are occupied more with the ethical 
than the merely speculative. To these later writings belong 
prominently “The Destination of Man” (Berlin, 1800),— one 
of the most remarkable books ever written; singular for its 
baptisms to truth, its elevation and prophetic clearness, the 
very ecstacy of the seer. In the third part, headed “ Faith,” 
he rises to the broadest recognition of the Absolute Reality; 
and that, too, taken in its most practical relations to the hu- 
man soul. Here is the culmination of his philosophy, its ripe 
fulfilment and fruitage. 

One there is that abides: above all speculation, as before it 
all, there remains a somewhat, unmastered in thought, present 
and indubitable, though every analysis and demonstration 








* Werke, i. 278. 
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fail; so real and so vital, no dimness or shadow of uncertainty 
can intervene to separate between it and the vision of the 
inmost spirit. No withdrawal, bereavement, death, can touch 
it, or in the least reduce the fulness of its presence and en- 
riching power. It is a world that abides, though all worlds 
fail; substance and portion of our being. The speculative 
understanding knows it not; discursive thought cannot reach 
or in any manner deal With it: it baffles all, yet underlies and 
pervades al]. It is for us as a law, and we know neither it 
nor aught beside otherwise. Zhe approaches are all through 
character. Only in relation to doing, to the sphere of 
duty, is there for us aught without, any fact or external 
world at all. Cut off from the practical reason, made nothing 
to us for conduct and culture, the outer, the seen, dissipates 
and is a phantom ; and dry, speculative knowledge and belief 
go destitute and famishing, and sink into dim doubt and 
night. “There is nothing real and imperishable within me 
but these two elements, —the voice of conscience and my free 
obedience.... My world is the object and sphere of my 
duties, and absolutely nothing else: there is no other world 
for me, and no other properties of my world; my whole 
united capacity, all finite capacity, is insufficient to compre- 
hend any other.” The world is thus for us the medium of 
our growth, our occasion for character, our danger and our 
sublime privilege: it is the condition of the infinite manifest- 
ation. Of its essence or actuality, other than is involved in 
this, we know nothing. Life is, as Fichte somewhere de- 
scribes it, our “school for eternity.” 

Virtue is the key wherewith we unlock the immensities 
and the eternities. In being conscious of it, we know im- 
mortality, we become conscious that our life is laid up in the 
skies, and no death can touch it. ‘I am immortal, imperish- 
able, eternal, so soon as I form the resolution to obey the laws 
of reason: I do not need to become so. ... The supersensuous 
world is no future world: it is present; it can at no point of 
finite existence be more present than at another; after an 
existence of myriads of lives long, it cannot be more present 
than at this moment.” 
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‘¢ Blessed be the hour,” he exclaims, ‘“‘in which I first resolved to 
reflect upon myself and my destination! All my problems are solved : 
I know: what I can know; and I have no solicitude concerning that 
which-I cannot know. I am satisfied; perfect harmony and clearness 
reign in my soul; and a new and more glorious existence begins 
for me, 

‘* My entire, complete destiny I cannot comprehend; what I shall 
be transcends all my thought. A part of this destiny is hidden from 
me, visible only to One, the Father of spirits, to whom it is commit- 
ted. I know only that it is sure and eternal and glorious, like 
himself. But the part of it which is confided to myself I know, and 
know thoroughly; and this is the root of all my other knowledge. 
Upon this shall all my thoughts and endeavors, my whole powers, be 
directed ; my whole existence shall be interwoven with it.” 


Reverently and with awe he approaches the ineffable 
Supreme, — reverently, yet warmly and with fervent trust; 

for he knows that this is transcendent Wisdom and Excel- 
' lence, — the paternal, unmeasured Love. 


‘Sublime and living Will, named by no name, compased by no 
thought, —I may well raise my soul to thee; for thou and I are not 
divided! ‘Thy voice sounds in me, and mine resounds in thee; and 
all my thoughts, if they be but true and good, are thought in thee. 
In thee the Incomprehensible, I myself and the world become 
clearly comprehensible to me; all the enigmas of my existence are 
solved, and perfect harmony arises in my soul.... 

‘*'The world, upon which but now I looked with wonder, disap- 
pears from my gaze, and sinks away. In all the fulness of life, of 
order, and of growth, which I beheld in it, it is yet but the curtain by 
which one infinitely more perfect is concealed from me, and the germ 
from which this is to be unfolded. My faith goes behind this veil, 
and warms and animates this germ. It sees nothing definite; but it 
expects more than it can conceive here below,—more than it will 
ever be able to conceive in time.” 


The “ Characteristics of the Present Age,” the “ Nature of 
the Scholar,” and the “ Direction to the Blessed Life, or Doc- 
trine of Religion,” are all written in like noble strain; but our 
limits forbid us to enter into any particular account of them 


here. The English public are greatly under debt to Mr. 
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William Smith for the excellent translations he has given of 
the four.* 

The one last named above is, perhaps, his ripest work. It 
is distinguished for its mellow tone and sweetness, its perfect 
repose. In it he gives us his view of the Johannean Jesus; 
showing warm appreciation and profound insight, not only 
of the nature and offices of Christ, but of the purpose and 
destiny of Christianity. The incarnation of the Word in 
Jesus he holds was not peculiar, sui generis, unlike all other 
incarnations of the divine’ in character. ‘At all times, in 
every one, without exception, who vitally feels his union 
with God, and who really and in fact gives up his entire 
individual life to the divine life within him, the Eternal 
Word becomes flesh in just the same way as in Jesus Christ, 
and holds a personal, sensible, human existence... . After 
this consummation [referring to the prayer of Jesus that all 
may be one], all distinction is taken away; the entire Com- 
munion, the first-born with the later-born, fall back together 
into the one common source of all,—the Godhead. And so, 
then, Christianity, having reached its end, disappears again in 
the Absolute Truth, and affirms that every man should come 
to union with God, and himself in his own personality be- 
come the Divine Existence, or the Eternal Word.” 

One of the most uncompromising of men, full of moral 
rigor, holding all sternly to the requirements of the perfect 
law, and burning at times in hot indignation against the de- 
linquent and unfaithful everywhere around him, Fichte yet 
preserved poise and sweetness; never became cynical, or 
repelled and hopeless, towards mankind. He has everywhere 
faith and patience: humanity must and shall be redeemed; 
the ultimate issue is beyond possibility of doubt. 


‘Hinder or defeat, if you will, his purposes. You may delay 
them; but what are a thousand or ten times a thousand years in 
the annals of humanity? What the light morning dream is in wak- 
ing. He lives and works on; and what to you appears failure is only 
the broadening of his sphere, — what to you seems death is his ma- 





* John Chapman. London, 1847-9. 
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turity to a higher life. The complexion of his plans and their out- 
ward shape may fail him: but his purpose remaius the same; and, in 
every moment of his existence, he wrests and appropriates something 
new from without into his own sphere, and will continue to do so 
until he has consumed all, — until all matter bears the impress of his 
working, and all spirits constitute one with his.” 


“ At last,” he says elsewhere, —“ at last, all must arrive at 
the sure haven of eternal peace and blessedness.” 

We close with an extract from one of his posthumous son- 
nets, which shows in brief the style of his thinking, and the 
general results he rested in, in his later years : — 


‘*What has so given power to my eye, that all deformity is dis- 
solved away, that the nights become clear sun; disorder, order; and 
corruption, life? What, through the tangled web of time and space, 
has led me safe to the immortal fount of beauty, truth, and good, 
and great delight, and therein has plunged and quenched all my 
strife ? 

‘*? Tis this: since in Urania’s eye — the deep, clear, blue, still, and 
pure lightflame—I also still have looked, this eye rests in my 
soul, and dwells, the eternal one, in the deeps of my being, — lives in 
my life, and sees in my beholding.” * 


Thus have we glanced at this philosophy,—a system of 
rigid idealism, more pronounced, elaborately wrought, and 


‘ 





* “Was meinem Auge diese Kraft gegeben 
Dass alle Misgestalt ihm ist zerronnen, 
Dass ihm die Nachte werden heitre Sonnen, 
Unordnung, Ordnung ; und Verwesung, Leben ? 


Was durch der Zeit, des Raums verworr’nes Weben 
Mich sicher leitet hin zum ew’gen Brunnen 

Des Schonen, Wahren, Guten und der Wonnen, 
Und drin vernichtend eintaucht all’ mein Streben ? 


Das ist es. Seit in Urania’s Aug’, die Tiefe 
Sich selber klare, blaue, stille, reine 
Lichtflamm’ ich selber still hineingesehen ; 


Seitdem ruht dieses Aug’ mir in der Tiefe 
Und ist in meinem Seyn, — das ewig Eine, 
Lebt mir im Leben, sieht in meinem Sehen.” 
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complete, than any other ever constructed. It is uncompro- 
mising to the last; everywhere the same —abnegation of 
the outward, exaltation of the inward. Speculatively, it has 
much force; but, speculatively, it cannot satisfy. Yet here it 
does, may we not say,-what speculation can; it is exhaustive 
and final, so far as, under the limitations upon us in this 
sphere, is possible. It indicates, sets the face Zionward, 
catches the gleam of the future day. 

Fichte comes at last to the point of the Mystics and illu- 
minated of all ages. The One is, and transcendent over 
all, beyond earth and heaven and all things seen; dwells in 
the thought; beams with eternal majesty in the temple of the 
soul. Conception cannot reach nor philosophy explain, but 
thought knows and feels it there,— the ineffable Presence. 
This knowing is a mystical mounting; as the New Platonists 
have said, union of the spirit with its Original, the Divine: 
it is Immanuel. The manner of this communication none 
can tell; the possibility even we cannot conceive: we only 
know there is mysterious oneness of the soul with God. 
The knowledge is infinite; yet it respects the human limita- 
tions, comes in a degree beneath our own conditions: it is the 
heavenly treasure in earthen vessels. In deep meditation and 
awe, the mind dwells in this supreme fact, and is stirred 
and borne on resistlessly to seek and possess it. Rising su- 
perior to the outer, we become more and more subject to 
the kingdom above. There are the active virtues with the 
passive, and appropriately these both blend into one; forming 
one homogeneous, accordant, integral character. There is 
pursuit of the infinite beyond finite, —of the ideal, while there 
is renunciation and surrender of the incidental and the real. 
The contradiction of life is solved,— practically, is solved; 
for, though we see not in thought how we may at once realize 
and fail, dwell in eternity and time, appropriate and yet end- 
lessly seek and pursue, rest and labor, yet, in practical fact, 
we do all this and enter into repose. In calm resignation 
and cheerful optimism are rest and poise and re-invigoration ; 
hither we descend to bathe, and cool ourselves from the 
conflict: in the ideal, endeavor is conquest and eternal pos- 
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session. To sit down slothful, and renounce our task and 
work, relying only upon the Infinite Providence to bring 
out all, is base, licentious, impious. It is the chronic fault 
of an inordinate and unchecked speculating tendency, of lazy 
theorizing and contemplation. It characterizes far too many 
sects in philosophy, religion, and philanthropy, so reputed. 
The upper kingdom is one of conditions. The voice of duty 
is sovereign and absolute. This is a world of causes; and 
every day brings stakes, imposing high necessity, and involv- 
ing work vital to be done. “The Divine Sovereignty works 
by means,” as in boyhood we used sometimes to hear Calvin- 
ists say; and, while the Father works, we also must work 
with him. 

Philosophy becomes, at last, one with poetry. It is the 
epic of the soul,—celebrates its recovery and return to the 
bosom of the One, the home of its being and possession for 
ever. It is the song of deliverance, of enfranchisement, and 
quenchless joy. 

Here is a contribution towards the solution of the endless 
problem. Fichte gives us his method. It is of the best 
result the human soul has yet been able to gain. It essays 
the higher and final synthesis, — points to the attainment of 
freedom and felicity in renunciation and devotion, surrender 
and pursuit, resignation and anxious wish; co-ordinating 


these and blending into one, through the systole and diastole 
of life. 





Arr. Til. — THE CHARACTER OF DANTE. 


Dante as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet. With an Analysis of the 
Divina Commedia, its Plot and Episodes. By Vincenzo Borta. 
New York: Scribner & Co. 1865. 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON once said, “Fame is only known to 
exist by the echo of its footsteps in congenial minds.” The 
work named above is adapted to multiply in the minds of the 
readers of English such an echo of the tread of the greatest 
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Italian. In spite of the translations of the writings of Dante 
and his historical importance, his celebrity has chiefly haunted 
the heights of literary mind. His patriotic and scholarly coun- 
tryman, now a valued American citizen, has thought to render 
a good service by placing in the hands of the people — not of 
exclusive scholars — the means of a more familiar knowledge 
of the great, solitary Bard of the Middle Age. Professor 
Botta has discharged his labor of love with ample learning, 
insight, skill and taste. The biographical sketch is full and 
precise ; the analysis is made interesting and instructive by 
the clear firmness of statement with which it is presented, 
and the judicious critical reflections with which it is inter- 
spersed. - This analysis of writings which are so much more 
distinguished than popular is calculated to be extremely use- 
ful to that large class of intelligent readers who are not likely 
to grapple with the original compositions themselves. We 
thank the author, and invoke a large circulation for his hand- 
some book. 

Dante Alighieri is the most monarchic figure in literary his- 
tory. Awe and Love now accompany the shade of the 
untamable Ghibelline on the journey of his fame, as he pic- 
tured Virgil guiding his steps through the other world. That 
stern, sad, worn face, made so well known to us by art, looks 
on the passing generations of men with a woful pity, masking 
the pain and want which are too proud to beg for sympathy, 
extorting, chiefly from the most royal souls, a royal tribute of 
wonder and affection. 

Some one has said that Dante was “a born solitary, a grand, 
impracticable solitary. He could not live with the Floren- 
tines ; he could not live with Gemma Donati; he could not 
live with Can Grande della Scala.”’ The truth in the remark 
is, perhaps, a little misleading. It is certainly not strange 
that an exile should be unable to live at home with the victo- 
rious party of his persecutors; that a man absorbed in an 
ideal world should ill agree with a prosaic and shrewish wife ; 
or. that the demeaning favors of a patron should gall a gene- 
rous spirit. Dante was no separatist, either in theory or in 
native temper of soul, though he was lonely in experience and 
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fate. The inward life was to him the only constant end; the 
ecstacy of the divine vision, the only sufficing good. Memory, 
thought .and faith were his three cities of refuge. His 
intellect was too piercing, his disposition too earnest, his 
affections too sensitive and tenacious, his prejudices and re- 
sentments too vehement and implacable, for satisfactory inter- 
course with others to be easy. ‘ He delighted,” Boccaccio 
says, “in being solitary and apart from the world, that his 
contemplations might not be interrupted. And when he was 
in company, if he had taken up any subject of meditation that 
pleased him, he would make no reply to any question asked, 
until he had confirmed or rejected the fancy that haunted 
him.” Benvenuto da Imola speaks of his having been seen 
to stand at-a book-stall in Siena, studying a rare work, from 
matins till noon; so absorbed in it as to be unconscious of 
the passing of a bridal procession with music and love-poems, 
such as he especially delighted in. Owing to the extra- 
ordinary scope, intensity, and pertinacity of his states of 
consciousness, he was both an exceedingly loving and mag- 
nanimous, and an exceedingly irascible and revengeful, man. 
If he was sensitively exacting, he could also be regally self 
sufficing. To such a nature fit society would be delicious, but 
hard to find; unfit society, easy to find, but insufferable; soli- 
tude, a natural refuge, not less medicinal than welcome. 

The different kinds of spiritual loneliness meet in a more 
striking combination in Dante than in, almost any other man. 
He knew, in a distinguishing degree, the loneliness of indi- 
viduality ; for he had a most pronounced originality of charac- 
ter, all of whose peculiar features the circumstances of his 
age and life tended to exaggerate. Altogether, with his tow- 
ering self-respect, his deep sense of his own prophetic office, 
his soft, proud, burning reveries, it would be hard to find a 
more intrinsically isolated personality. He knew the loneli- 
ness of genius, his mind being of a scale and altitude far aloof 
from those about him. Among the peaks of human great- 
ness, the solitary cone of the intellect of Dante shoots highest 
into the sky, though several others touch a wider horizon 
and show a richer landscape, He knew the loneliness of love. 
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The wondrous fervency and exaltation of his sacred passion 
for Beatrice, no one else could enter into: he could speak of 
it to no ordinary comrade. In his own words, “ The first time 
I heard her voice, I was smitten with such delight that I 
broke away from the company I was in, like a drunken man, 
and retired within the solitude of my chamber to medi- 
tate upon her.” He knew the loneliness of a passionate, 
idealizing grief. He says, “I was affected by such profound 
grief, that, rushing away from the crowd, I sought a lonely 
spot wherein to bathe the earth with my most bitter tears ; 
and when, after a space, these tears were somewhat abated, 
betaking myself to my chamber where I could give vent to ~ 


my passion unheard, I fell asleep, weeping like a beaten 
child.” And again he says, — 


“Ashamed, I go apart from men, 
And solitary, weeping, I lament, 
And call on Beatrice, ‘ Art thou dead ?’” 
He knew the loneliness of an absorbing aim. The production 
of his immortal poem, in which heaven and earth were con- 
strained to take a part, and which, he says, kept him lean many 
years, implies immense studies and toil. Such an exhaustive 
masterpiece is not more a result of inspiration than of un- 
wearied touches of critical art. He knew the loneliness of 
exile. Banished by party hate, he always yearned after his 
dear Florence; upbraided her that she “ treated worst those 
who loved her best;” and, in his very epitaph, called her the 
“of all, least-loving mother.” He wandered in foreign lands, 
from place to place, almost literally begging his way, “ unwill- 
ingly showing the wound of fortune,” tasting the saltness of 
the bread eaten at other men’s tables, and at last dying in a 
strange city. He knew the loneliness of schemes and dreams 
reaching far beyond his own time, embracing the unity and 
liberty of his country; over whose distraction and enslave- 
ment others slept in their sloth or revelled in their pleasures. 
And, finally, he knew the loneliness of a transcendent reli- 
gious faith, which his imagination converted into a vision 


ever recalling his inner eye from the gairish vanities of the 
world. 
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Before Dante was driven out by his fellow-citizens, Bea- 
trice had died; his best friend, Guido Cavalcanti, had died ; 
and he had lost, by the plague, two boys, aged eight and 
twelve years. Carrying these scars, and another as dark, in- 
flicted by the disappointment of his patriotic hopes, he went 
forth never to return. Although he awakened interest every- 
where, his tarryings were comparatively brief. He knew his 
own greatness. His unbending kingliness, his serious and 
persistent sincerity, unfitted him for intercourse either with 
vapid triflers in the crowd, or with haughty mediocrities in 
high places. God made him incapable of fawning, or playing 
a part. He must appear as he was, act as he felt, speak as he 
thought. It is obvious from his history, that he profoundly 
attracted the superior men with whom he came in contact. 
This is not inconsistent with the fact, that speedy breaches 
occurred between him and nearly all of them. He broke with 
some because they betrayed the cause of his country; with 
others, on account of personal incompatibilities. Who pos- 
sessed fineness and tenaciousness of spiritual fibre, richness 
and energy of mental resources, sobriety and loftiness of im- 
aginative contemplation, to act anil re-act in unison with the 
soul of Dante Alighieri ? 

He had a warm intimacy with the imposing and brilliant 
military adventurer, Uguccigne della Faggiuola, and offered him 
the dedication of the “Inferno.” There appears to have been 
a strong attachment between him and Giotto. One cannot 
look on the recovered portrait of Dante by Giotto, without 
feeling that it must have been drawn by a hand of love. 
Benvenuto da Imola relates, that one day, when Giotto was 
painting a chapel at Padua, — the wondrous frescoes which at 
this day make the traveller linger on them with a sweet pain, 
unwilling to tear himself away,— Dante came in, and the 
painter took the poet home with him. 

When first banished, he was generously welcomed in Lu- 
nigiana by the Marquis Morello Malaspina. Before long, 
however, he went to enjoy the splendid hospitality of the 
young lord of Verona, Can Grande della Scala. In a letter to 


Can Grande, dedicating the first cantos of the“ Paradiso” to 
4* . 
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him, he says, “ At first sight I became your most devoted 
friend.” He lays down the proposition, that “ unequals, as well 
as equals, may be bound by the sacred bond of friendship.” 
In support of this, he gives several arguments ; one of which 
is, that even the infinite inequality of God and man does not 
prevent friendship between them. The grandees at the court 
looked down on Dante from their titular elevation: he looked 
down on them from his intrinsic superiority. One day, Can 
Grande said to him concerning a favorite buffoon, ‘‘ How is it 
that this silly fellow can make himself loved by all, and that 
thou, who art said to be so wise, canst not?” Dante replied, 
“ Because all creatures delight in their own resemblance.” 
The offended poet departed. He paid a long visit to Fra Mari- 
- cone in the convent of Santa Croce di Fonte Avellana, where 
he wrote much of his matchless poem. Later he found a pleas- 
ant refuge with his good friend, Bosone da Gubbio, in the 
castle of Colmollaro. But his last, kindest, most faithful 
patron and friend was the noble ruler of Ravenna, the high- 
souled and cultivated Guido Novello da Polenta. Here he 
spent the last seven years of his life, furnished with a fitting 
home, his wants supplied, treated personally with deference 
and love, employed in honorable offices. When he died, his 
remains were honored with an imposing funeral. His body, 
robed as a Franciscan friar, lay in state in the palace of the 
Polentas ; his hands resting on the open Bible, a golden lyre, 
with broken chords, lying at his feet. The erection of a be- 
coming monument was prevented only by the misfortunes and 
banishment of Guido himself. ‘ 

In spite, however, of these exceptions, Dante’s word is 
true, “ It is rare for exiles to meet with friends.” The pic- 
ture of him in Paris, deserted, destitute, hungry ; sitting on 
straw in the Latin Quarter listening to the University lec- 
turers; admitted, after extemporaneously defending proposi- 
tions on fourteen different subjects, to the highest degree, 
and obliged to forego the honor for lack of means to pay the 
fee, yet consoled by the hope of an enduring fame, is pathetic 
and exciting. How touching, too, are his words in the treatise 
“De Vulgari Eloquio”!—“TI grieve over all sufferers; but I 
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have most pity for those, whoever they may be, who, languish- 
ing in exile, never see their native land again, except in 
dreams.” Yet, with the force of his invincible soul, he rallies 
upon divine resources, and enjoys ideal substitutes and equiv- 
alents for what he is deprived of in actuality. “Shall I not 
enjoy,” he exclaims, “the light of the sun and the stars? 
Shall I not be able to speculate on most delightful truth under 
whatever sky I may be?” 

There are truly two Dantes, — one, the young Dante of the 
“Vita Nuova;” the other, the mature Dante of the “ Divina 
Commedia.” The first is represented in the portrait by Giotto, 
with its meditative depth, feminine softness and sadness; the 
second, in the more familiar traditional effigy, with its haggard, 
recalcitrant features, iron firmness, and burning intensity, its 
mystic woe and supernal pity. Both of these characters are 
abundantly revealed by his own pen, since almost every thing 
he wrote has an autobiographic value, both direct and indirect. 
He often narrates the events of his life, and records his feel- 
ings and judgments in the first person. Furthermore, the 
contents of his works take the form of experiences passing 
through his soul, and reproduced by his art in stereoscopic 
photographs that at once reflect the delicate lineaments of 
his genius, and betray the tremendous power of his passions. 

The dominant characteristic, in a moral aspect, of the 
younger Daute,— of Dante as he was by nature and culture, 
—jis the tenderest and most impassioned ideal love, frankly 
exposing itself on every side, and seeking sympathy. He 
speaks, confesses, implores, with an exuberant impulsiveness 
of self-reference like that of Cicero, whom he studied and 
loved; and he describes his painful consciousness of loving 
and thirst for love, with a fulness of self-portrayal like that of 
Petrarch. This phase in the character and life of Dante has 
been for the most part overlooked; but no one can read his 
“ Vita Nuova” and his “‘ Canzoniere,” with reference to this 
point, and fail to recognize it. Free from the foibles of Cicero 
and the extravagances of Petrarch, fully possessed of what was 
best and most original in them, Dante, in his first literary 
development, is the true link between the humane philosopher 
of Rome and the romantic poet of Vaucluse. He had the . 
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learned scope and effusive sympathy of the one; and he 
had the clinging, introspective Christian sentiment and faith 
of the other. The Romantic Literature, — between which and 
the Classic Literature Petrarch stands with a hand on either, 
—that glorious outbreak of the spirit of chivalry and letters 
and song, under the breath of the Provencal bards, contains 
little or nothing of value which may not be found clearly pro- 
nounced in the youthful poems of Dante. He says that, when 
his lady passes by,— 
“Love casts on villain hearts a blight so strong, 
That all their thoughts are numbed and stricken low ; 


And whom he grants to gaze on her must grow 
A thing of noble stature, or must die.” 


Humboldt has expatiated on his sensibility to the charms of 
nature, as evinced. in the truth and grace of his incidental 
descriptions. Tradition also proves his love of valleys, for- 
ests, high prospects, and wild solitude, by identifying many of 
his tarrying-places during his exile, with the most secluded 
and romantic spots. The inextinguishable relish of revenge 


and disdain, the ferocity of hate embodied in such passages 
as the description of Filippo Argenti, by which Dante is 
popularly recognized, are not more unapproachable in their 
way than the numerous passages of an earlier date in which 
he expresses his love, his unhappiness, his craving for atten- 
tion and sympathy, are in theirs. Nothing can surpass the 
confiding softness of his trustful and supplicatory unveiling 
of the tender sentiments of his heart. He shuts himself “in 
his chamber, and weeps till he looks like one nigh to death; ” 
his “eyes are surrounded with purple circles from his ex- 
cessive suffering.” — “Sinful is the man who does not feel 
for me and comfort me.” He even takes “the most distaste- 
ful path, that of invoking and throwing myself into the arms 
of pity.” —“ Seeking an outlet for my grief in verse, I com- 
posed the canzone beginning — 


“The eyes that mourn in pity of the heart 
Such pain have suffered from their ceaseless tears, 
That they are utterly subdued at last: 
And would I still the ever-gnawing smart 
That down to death is leading all my years, 
Forth in wild sobs must I my misery cast.” 
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“Tn order that the conflict within me might not remain unknown, 
save to the wretched man who felt it, I resolved to compose a sonnet 


which should express my pitiable state.” —“ My self-pity wounds me 
as keenly as my grief itself.” 


“My bitter life wearies and wears me so, 
That every man who sees my deathly hue 
Still seems to say, ‘I do abandon thee.’ ”’ 


Such was the native Dante, exquisitely affectionate, sensitive, 
confiding, melancholy, lonesome, baring his weaknesses, and 
yearning for sympathy. 

What an incredible exterior change when we turn from this 
romantic portrait, and contemplate the elder Dante; Dante as 
he became in self-defence against the cruel injustice and 
hardships he endured! Then he blushed with shame: a look 
from Beatrice made him faint: he said, “ My tears and sighs 
of anguish so waste my heart when I am alone, that any one 
who heard me would feel compassion for me.” Now, encased 
in his seven-fold shield of pride, he scorns the shafts of wrong 
and of ridicule, saying, “I feel me on all sides well-squared 
to fortune’s blows.” He never lost his interior tenderness 
for humanity ; his enthusiasm for the sublime sentiments of 
poesy and religion; his vital loyalty to truth, beauty, liberty. 
But, towards the frowns of his foes and the indifference of the 
world, he put on an adamantine self-respect which shed all 
outward blows. He incarnates, as he is commonly seen, an 
unconquerable pride, lofty as the top of Etna, hard as its 
petrified lava, hot as its molten core, but interspersed with 
touches of pity and love as surprisingly soft and beautiful as 
though lilies and violets suddenly bloomed out of the scoriz 
on the edge of its crater. His contemporary, Giovanni Villani, 
describes him as “a scholar, haughty and disdainful, who 
knew not how to deal gracefully with the ignorant.” He, 
himself, in his great poem, makes his ancestor Cacciaguida 
foretell, that, of all his future calamities, what will try him 
most is “ the vile company amidst which he will be thrown.” 
Disgust and scorn of the plebeian herds of aimless, worthless 
men, however, never became an end with him, a pleasure in 
itself, but merely a means by which he protected himself 
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against the wrongs and lack of appreciation he suffered. 
They served as an ideal foil by which he kept himself on the 
eminence where God had set him,— saved his nobility and 
dignity from sinking even with his fortunes. This is what 
distinguishes the office of a generous pride from that arrogant 
and poisonous egotism which feeds itself with misanthropy. 
The pride which nourished the virtue and undying usefulness 
of Dante, which helped to keep his genius from decay, and 
alone kept his will from drooping, has no alliance with the 
stung and exuding conceit of selfish men-haters. This is why 
.the hauteur is grand in him which in a Menecrates is ludi- 
crous, and in a Swift detestable. 

In the twenty-fifth canto of the last part of the “ Divina 
‘ Commedia,” Dante prophesies that he shall return to ungrate- 
ful Florence, and receive the laurel-wreath beside the font 
where he was baptized. Then, in present default of this 
fruition, he makes St. Peter crown him in Paradise. What 
a royal comfort to give himself this ideal meed! What 
matchless courage to dare to paint the fruition with his own 
hand, and hold the picture before mankind! He always felt 
himself in others with wonderful keenness, and passionately 
coveted love and its phantom,— fame. But, after his disap- 
pointments and exile, he would not bend to ask for either. 
In the free realm of the soul, he imperiously appropriated 
them, and bade posterity ratify the boons. 

The progress of his poem mirrors the perfecting of his 
character. In the “Inferno” he says: — 


“Now needs thy best of man; 
For not on downy plumes nor under shade 
Of canopy reposing, fame is won, 
Without which whosoe’er consumes his days 
Leaveth such vestige of himself on earth 
As smoke in air, or foam upon the wave.” 


But at length, in the “ Paradiso,” weaned from the fretful 
Babel, calmly pitying the ignoble strife and clamor, he looks 
down, from the exalted loneliness of his own religious mind, 
on the fond anxiety, the vain arguments, the poor frenzies of 
mortal men. 
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“Tn statutes one, and one in medicine, 

Was hunting : this, the priesthood followed ; that, 

By force or sophistry, aspired to rule ; 

To rob, another ; and another sought, 

By civil business, wealth; one, moiling, lay 

Tangled in net of sensual delight ; 

And one to wistless indolence resigned. 

What time from all these empty things escaped, 

With Beatrice, I thus gloriously 

Was raised aloft, and made the guest of heaven.” 
The beginning is the most easily appreciated by the vulgar ; 
the end is the least popular, because it is the most original 
and marvellous. The “ Inferno” is sculpture; the “ Purga- 
torio,” painting; the “ Paradiso,” music. The scene rises 
from contending passions, through purifying penance, to per- 
fected love. An excited multitude, gazing, wander with him ~ 
through the first; a smaller and quieter throng accompany 
him over the second; a select, ever-lessening number follow 
him up the third; and at last he is left on the summit, alone, 
rapt in the beatific vision. 

There is something sublime in the present fame of Dante, 
which, after being long limited to a narrow aristocracy of 
mind, is now broadening towards popularity. Surely such an 
outburst of glory never before enveloped the memory of a 
man as that which from all over the educated world, at a sig- 
nal, recently streamed around the name of Dante on the sixth 
centennial of his birth. That anniversary broke on beautiful 
Florence in.a heavenly day of May. The throne of Victor 
Emanuel was there, girt with the proud and joyous troops of 
the liberation of Italy. So much had been done towards realiz- 
ing the prayer of the exiled prophet and seer for a free and 
united country. From out the depth of six centuries the pulse 
of the mighty Ghibelline throbbed in the wrist of Garibaldi. 
Music, speech, song, and spectacle were wrought to their 
most brilliant efforts. 'The banners of all the Italian cities, 
each followed by an exulting host of its sons, swept along. 
The old banner of free Venice, now enslaved, —the winged 
Lion of St. Mark,— borne by a single figure, and draped in 
black, wherever it passed awoke indescribable sensations, 
shown alike in the wildest applause and in tears of agony and 
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the smiting of breasts. And when all the processions coa- 
lesced in the square, in front of that reverend church of Santa 
Croce so richly choked with the dust of royal men, as the 
colossal statue of Dante was unveiled for the first time in 
its grand and snowy beauty, it seemed as though the poet 
himself from his long sleep among the dead had started into 
marble life, and was about to electrify that expanse of bowed 
heads and beating hearts by striking his harp and raising his 
voice with.the words of his own thrilling ode : — 


“ My native Land, Land of triumphant fame,* 
Lift up thy sunken heart, and fire thy blood! ” 


Art. IV. — RUCKERT. 


Gedichte von Friedrich Rickert. Mit dem Bildniss und Facsimile des 
Verfassers. Neue Auflage. Frankfurt am Main: J. D. Sauer- 
linder’s Verlag. 1847. 

Die Weisheit des Brahmanen. Hin Lehrgedicht in Bruchstiicken. 
Von Friepricn Riicxert. ODritte Auflage. Leipzig: Weid- 
mann’sche Buchhandlung. 1851. 

Die Verwandlungen des Abu Seid von Serug oder die Makamen des 
Hariri von Friedrich Rickert. Dritte Auflage. [2 vols.] Stutt- 
gart und Tiibingen. J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag. 1844. 


In introducing the “Oestliche Rosen” of Riickert to his 
countrymen, Goethe takes occasion to remark upon the poetic 
epochs which have succeeded one another in their literary 
history,— upon the melancholy tone which runs through 
German verse from Hoélty to Schulze, and upon the heroic 
spirit of the old warrior Hermann, which, aroused again by 
Klopstock, inspired at length the victorious song of Kérner; 
and finally, when the last great struggle with fhe French was 
over, how the war-wasted mind of Germany found refresh- 





* “O Patria degna di trionfal fama, 
Alza il cor de’ sommersi, il sangue accendi!” 
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ment, if not a refuge from the scenes of political strife, in the 
exuberant sensualism of the Oriental imagination. 

We may not, perhaps, defend with Goethe this extreme re- 
action, as the result of necessary moral or esthetic causes ; 
but it stands nevertheless as a fact in the history of German 
literature: and of this re-action, Friedrich Rickert was at 
once the most brilliant illustration and the last representa- 
tive. 

Of that lively Frankish race which for so many years has 
filled the Rhineland with the echo of its song, Riickert was 
born, as it were, with the lyre in his hand; and his youth, 
cast upon the stormiest period of modern times, answered in 
its aspiration to the terrible struggles it was called upon to 
witness. The first poet of Southern Germany to join the 
great chorus of the northern poets, Kérner and Schenkendorf 
and Arndt, in their wrath against Napoleon, he enlisted early, 
even while his sovereign of Bavaria was on the side of the 
French, in this crusade of German liberalism against the 
Cesarism of France. In his “ Geharnischte Sonnette” you 
seem to hear the very rattle of the warrior’s armor as he 
strides forth to do battle for freedom and fatherland and God. 
Was schmiedst du, Schmied? “ Wir schmieden Keiten, Ket- 
ten,” brought a blush to the cheek of noble and peasant alike, 
and fired both with a new devotion to their country’s unity 
and honor, so long the sport of domestic discord and a foreign 
foe. 

But words were not all that Riickert was willing to give to 
his country’s cause. As early as 1809, he set out from home 
to enter the Austrian army, but had hardly arrived .in 
Dresden when the news of the peace which Austria had just 
concluded reached him; and it was only the impaired state 
of his health, occasioned by the severity of his studies, which 
prevented him from taking part in the final struggle in 1813. 

Educated first in the Gymnasium of Schweinfurt (in which 
place he was born, in 1788), and afterwards at Jena, where he 
devoted himself to philology and belles lettres, he had already 
spent several years in restless wanderings and various occu- 


pations when the success of his poems brought him to the 
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notice of the publishing house of the Cottas in Stuttgart; and 
he was employed for a time by them in editing the “ Morgen- 
blatt,” an excellent journal, which, after being the organ for 
nearly sixty years of many of the best writers of Germany, 
has been suffered within the last year, almost contemporane- 
ously with Riickert’s death, to go out of existence. This was 
between 1815 and 1817; and, up to that time, it will be ob- 
served that the direction of his mind was mostly political. 
His great powers were exerted chiefly in the service of his 
country, in stimulating its courage and its hope while the war 
lasted, and in celebrating its heroes, Korner, Hofer, Schill, 
and the rest, when it was over. But: how little he compre- 
hended the political tendency of the age is evident in all his 
writings. His ideal was not in the future, but in the past. 
The inspiration of one of his best known songs, “ Barbaros- 
sa,” is the worn-out dogma of the German emperor and the 
German empire ; while some of his best political lyrics, the 
“ Oktoberfeuer” and “Frieden im Innern,” show how little 
conscious he was, in the intellectual weakness of the Restora- 
tion, of the vitality of that germ of unity which even now 
threatens to assert itself, if need be, in all the horrors of revo- 
lution and of war. 

In order to escape the depressing effects of the political 
relapse which had already begun, as well as to obtain material 
and leisure for the composition of the great epic he contem- 
plated, of which the Hohenstaufens were to be the subject, 
he went in 1817 to Italy; and, from the moment he set his 
foot upon Italian soil, Riickert was a changed man. As the 
scenes of agitation of his former life faded from his view, his 
interest even in the aspirations which had consecrated them 
seems to have died out. From the conflict of ideas as from 
the tumult of the streets, he had found a refuge in the sen- 
suous life and the zsthetic calm of Italy. While he followed 
southward the traces of the German emperors, the deeds of 
the Hohenstaufens were forgotten in the fascination of the 
Italian fancy as it played with the graceful metres of the Ital- 
ian verse. Ritornelli and siciliani, ottave, sestina, and asso- 
nanze repeated themselves in his German song in all the 
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richness of their Italian melody. Epigrams in imitation of 
Martial, pictures of Naples and Capri, German artist-life in 
Rome, and Italian love-scenes in Ariccia, displaced the 
thought once given to the returning soldier and the graves at 
Ottensen. He whose stirring war-songs had helped to rouse 
a sleeping people from its dreams; who had been loudest in 
his denunciation of the frivolity of his brother poets in com- 
posing knightly romances for the amusement of a yet more 
frivolous public; who himself had proclaimed an ideal of a 
German people, and of a German singer worthy to inspire it ; 
whose satire might have been the most effective in the work 
of reform, as his tone had been boldest in the struggle of 
war, — this thinker and patriot and poet turned his back upon 
the present and the future, and, like the rhymers of the Mid- 
dle Age after the fever of the Crusades was over, gave him- 
self up to sing of nightingales and roses, of moonlight and of 
love. . 

From his earliest years, however, Riickert had exhibited 
at first a certain pantheistical tendency, which showed it- 
self in his wonderful facility in the poetic apprehension of 
common things, as well as of that fairy world of ghosts and 
water-sprites and Will-o’-the-wisps and elves, which have 
been usually depicted upon their human side, as it were, but 
which he attempted to represent in all their weird originality 
by the changing forms of his verse and the strangeness of 
his language. Yet, when he spoke of Mother Nature, it was 
not as the lonely Brahmin speaks of her, when, reposing in 
the shade of the palm-groves, he seeks to be absorbed in the 
All and One; but rather as the old German poet of the “ For- 
est’s green night,’ when touched by the beauty of the spring- 
time and the autumn, of the breaking day and the setting sun 
and the quiet even and the universal love. 

For it was not till, upon his return from Italy, he tarried 
with Hammer-Purgstall in Vienna, that he found at last the 
central point of ‘his intellectual life in the contemplative phi- 
losophy and the pantheistic fancies of the East; of which 
the simple unity as well as the subtler mysticism were so 
much in harmony with his early tendencies, More than that, 
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also, he was drawn to the East (we cannot but think) by that 
mysterious influence we call the spirit of the age. The uni- 
versal sympathies of Herder, who, as Heine so well says, 
regarded the human race as a mighty harp in the hands of a 
mighty Master, every nation being one of its strings tuned 
to a peculiar measure, and the harmony of its diverse sounds 
all intelligible to him, — these sympathies were becoming the 
inspiration of the German people. The world-literature of 
Goethe began for the first time to find its expression. 

Greece and Judea and Rome had yielded the fruits of their 
experience and wisdom: their individualism was one of the 
elements of the European consciousness. But there was 
another side to the human mind; and that Rickert found in 
the pantheism in the East, in its tendency to absorb the per- 
sonality of man in the universal being of God. To preserve 
the identity of the individual, while at the same time he rec- 
ognized the immanence of God in the spiritual as well as in 
the material world, was a task which it does not seem to have 
occurred to him to undertake; nor is it perhaps quite yet to 
be undertaken. This vast civilization of the East, striking 
its roots in a remote and unknown past, was first to be ex- 
plored. And of the scholars who have engaged in that 
necessary work, few have surpassed Rickert. In the bulk 
of their translations, indeed, Hammer-Purgstall and others go 
far beyond him; but in the reproductions of Eastern thought 
in its original form, so far as that is possible, Rickert is with- 
out a rival. Asa lyric poet, indeed, he must always rank as 
one of the first of his country and of his age: some of his 
exquisite songs will go down, it is safe to predict, to a late 
generation; but the mass of his writings,— his collected 
poems alone make six thick volumes,— it is equally safe to 
predict, will go the way of all earthly things, and die out of 
the memory of men. We have no tables, however, for ascer- 
taining how soon; and, in the absence of figures, it is not 
worth while to guess when a contemporary writer will pass 
from among recognizable names. But, in his relation to 
Oriental literature, Riickert has performed an appreciable ser- 
vice to science. We may not agree with Edgar Quinet, that 
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the drama of Schiller arose from the union of the system of 
~Shakspeare and the critical spirit of Lessing (even if we 
knew that Shakspeare had a system), but even more than 
the romance of Tieck was the reflection of the Spanish imagi- 
nation: it must. be admitted that the spirit of the East finds its 
first full expression in Germany in Riickert, as that of France 
did in Heine. . 

A French writer is said to have been disturbed in looking 
over a volume of selections from American female poets to 
find, that, among the ninety-two represented in the book, not 
one had commemorated the charm of wedded love. And 
perhaps it is a subject not much dwelt upon by poets any- 
where. But, if there be any rule in the matter, Riickert was 
a wholesome exception. After leaving Vienna, he wandered 
on to Coburg, and fell in there with one Luise Wiethaus, who 
presently consented to write her name Luise Wiethaus Riick- 
ert; and this consent it was which the poet commemorates, 
and of which young people, all over the world, repeat daily 
the commemoration, when they sing the exquisite song of 
Rickert, set to such exquisite music by Schumann :— 

‘‘Du meine Seele, du mein Herz, 
Du meine Wonn’, o du mein Schmerz, 


Du meine Welt, in der ich lebe, 
Mein Himmel du, darein ich schwebe.” 


A story told in song, yet wholly without dramatic interest, 
the “ Liebesfriihling,” reproduces in poetic illumination the 
various phases of German wooing, the reciprocal confession 
and betrothal, the sadness of parting, the faith kept, the 
greeting sent home, the joy of meeting after separation, the 
pious bond of love. They are the best known and best liked 
of all Riickert’s poems; and the warmth of feeling which 
characterizes them shows how genuine was the inspiration 
when compared with the more fanciful and even: more 
thoughtful tone of his other creations. 

Yet while with his one face he gazed upon the West and 
its pure ideal of love, with the other he was contemplating the 
Kast in the long sweep of its gorgeous sensualism. While he 


sang o: the spring-time of love, by the bubbling stream of the 
ae 
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Lauter, he was culling the “ Eastern Roses” of Damascus 
and of Shiraz. While the Christian element purified in 
him, on the one hand, the sentiment it exalted in the relation 
of man and wife, the sensualism of the Hast, on the other, 
breathed its hot breath upon his verse in all its intoxication of 
passion and of wine. But, though worse even than Epicurean 
Horace, the reeling lyrics of the East know no modus in rebus, 
Riickert by no means went to an extreme in his reproduction 
of the Oriental tone. The darker phases of that abysmal life 
find no reflection in his joyous, yet self-controlled, fancy. It 
-was not the Christian culture that chafed him by its limita- 
tions: no man undérstood its worth better, or prized its 
beauty more. It was the Judaistic asceticism in Christianity, 
making the glad world of nature a mere prison-house of the 
soul, that galled him. His view of life was much like 
Goethe’s, a certain Christian pantheism, if one may so define 
it, — the feeling of an Infinite One, who, in loving omnipo- 
tence, created the world for his own and our pleasure. His 
religion was that of the free spirit, in which nature and the 
soul unite in a bond of love that is itself the Divine, while 
the Divine is again the All: — 
** Geist der Liebe, Welten-seele, 
Vaterohr, das keine 
Stimme iiberhort der dich lobenden Gemeine.” 

“My heart is full of joy,” he exclaims: “ therefore it is that 
I am a pagan.” His conception of life is well illustrated 
perhaps in the “ Dying Flower,” but still better in the 
“ Gaselen,” which deify nature and the world in the very in- 
toxication of love. That the poetry of the world is the 
reconciliation of the world, die Weltpoesie ist die Weltverséhn- 
ung, is the burden of his philosophy. Hence it was that he 
labored to fuse the East and the West; and hence it was 
doubtless that he came himself to represent neither the one 
nor the other, but to exhibit the most. singular instance, per- 
haps, in literary history, of the blending of two wholly diverse 
civilizations in the constitution of a poetic mind. 

But, though the influence of Eastern thought may deepen 
certain necessary elements in the development of the human 
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mind, the form of its poetry, as well as its general tone, con- 
stantly suggests the inferiority of the plane of the Eastern 
civilization to that of the Western. The ceaseless parallelisms 
of the thoughts and the cloying monotony of the rhymes 
would become intolerable in the hands of any but so great a 
master of form as Riickert. There is indeed almost as much 
beauty in form in a poem, as in color in a_picture. But 
Riickert really gained nothing in that respect from the East ; 
while, on the other hand, its effeminate spirit, its longing for 
abstraction from earth, though it did not weaken the vigor of 
his style, certainly did not increase the originality of his 
thought. He had a pantheistic horror of the Christian morti- 
fication of body and soul; yet, with the very materialism he 
would have revived, with that enjoyment of the senses which 
he had the courage with Goethe to proclaim as the best wis- 
dom of life, he united the most delicate sensibility for the spi- 
ritual in nature and its mysterious workings. And it is just 
in the degree in which he forgets his Mohammedanism, just in 
the degree in which he withdraws himself from the influence 
of Oriental forms and symbols, that he strikes a deeper note 
and exerts his best charm. 

The lyric of the East is in fact much less developed and 
much more capricious than that of the West. The ghazal, so 
far from being a step forward, is a step backward, in poetic 
form ; for, in order to produce its effect, a poem needs move- 
ment. The feeling it seeks to awaken must develop itself by 
degrees ; but that is prevented in the ghazal by the parallelism 
of the thoughts and images it requires. As in the assonanza, 
there is no rhythmical division in it; and it is only the mas- 
terly skill of Riickert that prevents one from feeling at the 
moment how unnatural it is. The melody of Uhland, so beau- 
tiful in its simplicity, produces its effect at once, because he 
is always master of the sentiment he seeks to awaken ; where- 
as, in spite of his command of words, Riickert often does vio- 
lence to the language, and as often fails to touch the chord he 
meant to touch, for the reason that he has failed to strike it 
first in himself. It is then that the criticism seems to us well 
founded which compares the charm of Riickert’s lyric to the 
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magic of the moonlight when it holds the mind captive; for 
it finds neither the words which address us directly, nor the 
forms which present the reality of life, but only utters notes 
which awaken an unconscious echo in the soul as flowing 
from the deeps of nature. This is what Riickert himself in- 
deed indicates in his poem of “ The One Song,” in which he 
ascribes a greater effect to the simple tones of a shepherd’s 
pipe ever returning into themselves, than to the most artistic 
composition. 

From 1821 to 1826, Riickert lived at Coburg, and in the 
latter year was made a Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University in Erlangen. But, desirable as this position 
was in many respects, the return to active duties could not 
but cost a considerable effort to one so fond of intellectual re- 
pose. The pen fell from his hands as he ascended his profes- 
sor’s chair. The realism of life, to use his own words, cooled 
the beautiful warmth of love; the sharp air of day-scattered 
as with a breath the golden haze of his dreams; for life, to be 
any thing to him, must be a dream, —the dream of pantheism 
and the Indies: “ The world is a great blue lily; its calix is 
the sun, around which in a circle as in bridal array are grouped 
the stamens. Over its broad, wondrous structure hovers the 
soul of man, like a butterfly thirsty for its dew. When 
lo! through the flowers God’s breath is breathed, and the 
planets incline toward the sun, each struggling to be fore- 
most. And, as the holy love-play begins, the lily is filled with 
fragrance, as with the smoke of sacrifice; and the butterfly 
drinks and dies in ecstacy of bliss.” 

The critical tone was so wholly wanting in Riickert, that it 
is difficult to imagine him in Berlin, the centre to-day of the 
politicians and the critics of Germany, where Alexander 
Humboldt and Varnhagen von Ense have left such earnest 
successors in the work of reform. But in 1840, upon the 
accession of Wilhelm IV to the throne of Prussia, Rickert 
was invited, with Schelling and Tieck, to Berlin, to inaugurate 
the new era of romantic science and art. Great as were his 
attainments in philology, it was not a position to which he 
was suited. It was a period of fierce political controversy ; 
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the revolution of 1848 was threatening, and almost all the 
leading men in science were politicians. Riickert had nothing 
in common with them. The patriotic energy of his youth 
had long ago exhaled. As with Goethe, seeking repose in 
the study of Chinese while the ground shook under his feet 
with the thunder of the cannon at Leipzic announcing the 
liberation of Germany, the conflict of opinions was a sort of 
personal annoyance. In vain did the brilliant wits of the 
salons compare the illumination of his romanticism to a Ben- 
gal light, and the German Aristophanes at Paris burn him 
alive in his auto-de-fe of satires; in vain did August Schlegel, 
who could endure no Sanscrit scholar in his presence, point 
his epigrams at him, forgetting that Rickert claimed to be 
best versed, not in Sanscrit, but, in Arabic and Persian, in 
which Schlegel was not versed at all. Riickert sat drowsily 
through it all in his arm-chair, like a Brahmin lost in contem- 
plation of the All; while the restless groups around him dis- 
cussed the state of the Rhenish provinces, or the last note 
from the czar. But as the times grew stormier, and there 
was less interest felt in the peaceful wisdom of the East, 
Rickert retired, in 1849, with a pension, to his sweet retreat 
at Neuses near Coburg, which he never left again, dying there 
on the 31st of January, 1866. 

It was at Neuses, in the intervals of his duties in Erlangen, 
that he had written what perhaps one must call his chief 
work, “ Die Weisheit des Brahmanen,” a collection of didactic 
verses of two lines each, in rhymed Alexandrian measure, 
upon al] possible subjects, treated at various lengths. Its 
quietism has been attacked, and its monotony ridiculed ; but, 
nevertheless, it displays all the best traits of Rickert’s 
genius in the melodious flow of the verse, in the thought 
often so profound, and the fancy always so graceful. It is 
not a book indeed to be read through for any interest it has 
as a whole: its epigrammatic proverbs seldom take the shape 
of parable or fable, and the oriental imagination is kept within 
severe limits. Yet its poetic fancies and its vigor of expres- 
sion preserve it from the almost inevitable dulness of a 
didactic poem, in spite of its somnolent measure, and the un- 
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broken monotony of its verse; while the wisdom of its pre- 
cepts, so far from being cold, external, springs from the pro- 
. foundest observation of the divine in human life. 

As an original creation, it surpasses the “ Makamen des 

Hariri ” as much as it is inferior to that extraordinary work 

‘ in its feats of language. The great French Orientalist, Silves- 
tre de.Sacy, said it was not always a translation, yet always 
more than a translation. Riickert, however, did not claim 
that it was any thing more than a close imitation. The Mak- 
amen (that is, stories) are put into the mouth of one Hareth 
Ben Hemman, who relates in them the adventures which 
befell him as he journeyed from place to place in search of 
pleasure or knowledge or gold, and how he found everywhere 
Abu Seid, present or active in one form or other; the “ Meta- 
morphoses of Abu Seid,” we should have said, being the 
alternative title of the work. The language is the rhymed 
prose peculiar to the Arabic, but intolerable in German and 
impossible in English. In view of the difficulties he had to 
encounter, Riickert’s success was really marvellous. But, 
when we have said that, we have said all: reading the book is 
out of the question; it makes one giddy even to run one’s 
eye over the pages. It is only to be recorded in the history 
of literature as the most extraordinary tour de force in lan- 
guage ever achieved. 

It was in Neuses also, the seat originally of his wife’s step- 
father, and, after 1836, his own property, that Riickert found 
the pervading inspiration of his life. After withdrawing 
from Berlin, though he still made rhymes by the ream,— mere 
improvisations, like his dramas, of which history will keep 
only the titles, — he wrote nothing comparable to his former 
works. But in his earlier years, after the great re-action 
which swept him away from his interest in contemporary 
political life, he found in the idyllic rest of Neuses, and the 
Jove which illumined it, a certain compensation even for that 
consciousness of weariness, which, in spite of his great gifts, 
the lassitude of the time had created in him, as in Chamisso ~ 
and Heine and the rest, who, crying aloud in endless verse 
that the seriousness of the age had banished all love for poe- 
try, turned away to dream and scoff and die. 
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Neuses lies half-way from Coburg, as you ride out to the 
beautiful castle of Callenberg, in the midst of green meadows 
and fruitful fields. A hundred steps past the village church, 
across a little stone bridge over the rippling Lauter, will bring 
you to Riickert’s house, close upon the water amongst tall 
bushes, shaded with trees and evergreens, with wild grape- 
vines rustling with swallows. The plants grow as they 
please, for Riickert hated compulsion; and as he treated his 
plants, so he treated his children,—let them develop them- 
selves. But, as the principle may be thought somewhat 
dangerous, we must add, that, out of nine children, seven sur- 
vived him, and that with all of them he is reported to have 
had very good luck. 

His Haus- und Jahreslieder are but the poetic recital of this 
domestic idyl, this life among the flowers and trees and books 
in the companionship of wife and children and friends. No- 
thing escapes his observation: no event is too trivial to sug- 
gest a reflection. We stroll with him among the sweet May 
flowers, and breast the driving snow of winter on the bleak 
hillsides, and sleep away the midsummer heats in the apple 
orchard at mid-day. The clear skies of autumn and the dark 
clouds of winter, the Christmas joys and the solitude of the 
leafless forests, the nightingales and the swallows and the 
churchyard and the stillness of eventide,— all that he saw 
and felt, he sang. ‘‘ What he did not sing, he did not live.” 

Yet charming as it all is, in its patriarchal simplicity, with 
the silent benediction of content breathing out of every line, 
there is, nevertheless, in much of this poetry, a certain limi- 
tation of human sympathy. Our gardens and our meadows, 
however we may love them, are but a fragment of the great 
world of nature; our quiet home is but a fragment of the 
great world of man. Between the universal life and our own 
separate existence lies that great realm of aspiration and 
brotherhood and toil we call the present, — our own age and 
our own nation, with all its strivings and all its hopes, not to 
serve which, in sympathy at least, is to limit our influence, if 
not to impair our vigor. The vast genius of Shakspeare, in- 
deed, soared above his time into the everlasting truths that 
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make the central light of mankind; but it is only the first 
order of intellects that can do that safely, and Rickert be- 
longed to the second. European Brahmin as he was, the 
individualism of the West—that affirmation of self, that 
personal force which is the saving element of modern society 
— was lost in him in the political indifference, the personal 
renunciation, of the Eastern character. 

In all that he did, however, one cannot fail to find the mark 
of an original mind. His observation of human life and 
the forces that enter into it was wide and profound. He 
may not have succeeded in attaining the highest excellence 
in lyrical expression; but, as a didactic poet, he is without a 
rival in epigrammatic vivacity. Yielding himself to the swift 
flow of his thoughts, he fails to penetrate, as Goethe in his 
simplicity and calm so often does, into the very depths of the 
soul by a single word of tenderness or love. But, in abund- 
ance of images and the command of all metres of all nations, 
he is not surpassed by any modern poet; while, better than 
any German poet, he illustrates the power of the German 
language — unique in the history of human speech — to 
reproduce the spirit of foreign verse and the form of foreign 
thought. Italian terzine and Greek hendecasyllables, Scandi- 
navian alliteration and Arabic ghazals, come as readily to his 
use as Nibelungen strophes or old German rhymes. 

It is this luxuriant many-sidedness which makes him the 
best representative of that art of universal translation and 
reproduction which finds in the German language the best 
instrument for the fusing of the thought of the world. 
Of the world-literature of Goethe, he is the boldest apos- 
tle. And it is for this reason, perhaps, that to be judged 
fairly he must be judged in his totality, so to speak, and not 
by single poems. He cannot think otherwise than in verse. 
His inexhaustible fancy covers us with flowers from Italy and 
India, from Arabia and Persia and Greece; the gold dust of 
his thought glitters about us as we approach him. As one 
of his critics said, he is atomistic; and he himself complains 
that he has scattered thought and feeling enough through 
a hundred poems to have made him a complete poet, could he 
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have united it all in a single creation. For, notwithstanding 
the depth of his thought and the brilliancy of his wit, he has 
never attained that self-concentration, that “ perfect object- 
ivity,” which impresses us in Goethe. In that respect, also, 
he is inferior to Uhland, who, less aware of the higher philo- 
sophic consciousness of the age, was truer to the simplicity 
of nature. In Riickert, on the contrary, the effort to attain 
this supreme poetic charm, the self-forgetfulness of art, is 
always apparent. It is not so much life you find in him as 
the reflection of life. 

His “ Rostem und Suhrab,” for instance, one of his best 
creations, —an Eastern tale of heroes, father and son, pitted 
against one another by fate,—leaves upon the mind no im- 
pression of reality. They are human forms, indeed; but, like 
Rickert himself, they have half the air of phantoms. Their 
heroism, to be sure, is brilliant with light; but all the rest is 
shadowy. There is a cry of anguish, and they are gone; and 
you put the book down, grieved at the father’s perverse mis- 
take in running his son through the body, yet careful also to 
listen for the rumble of the wheels in the streets to make 
sure that you, at least, abide at some definite point in space. 

In spite, however, of this tendency to lose himself in the 
universal, the wonderful vigor of Riickert’s personality kept 
him from vagueness or obscurity. As Dr. Meyer said of him 
at the grave, the fatherland of poetry had with him no limits 
except those of truth and goodness and beauty; and those he 
respected with religious care. His quick apprehension of 
passing events and phases of thought, made his verse even 
suitable at times for that musical expression which depends 
for its effect upon the definiteness of the sentiment. On the 
whole, indeed, Schumann may not have succeeded well in set- 
ting his lyrics to music. The twelve songs which were pub- 
lished by Schumann, in conjunction with his wife Clara, failed 
in their effect, not from any fault of the composer’s, but from 
the inherent defects of the poems themselves. In some single 
songs, however, Schumann found field enough for all the 
pathos of his nature and all the grace of his art. It is then 
that we seem to hear the minstrel of the Middle Age, to whom 
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Gervinus has so well compared the poet, with his playful 
fancy and flow of rhyme, half-thoughtful, half-gay, leaving us 
often in doubt whether head or heart had most*to do with the 
impression he produces; for it is not so much the song, per- 
haps, as the saying in it that touches us. If one may use 
such a phrase, Riickert’s best things are musical epigrams. 

The romantic re-action, of which we have said that Riick- 
ert was the most brilliant illustration, ended long before his 
death. With him and Leopold Schefer the wisdom of the 
Brahmins died away. The generation now upon the stage is 
too restless and too excited for the peaceful worship of na- 
ture. And one cannot fail to be struck by the fact, that as in 
his youth Riickert had gone with his age from patriotism to 
philosophy, so in his last days he went back with his age 
from contemplation to action. Summoned by an assembly of 
the people to revive once more the national spirit in the 
Schleswig-Holstein war, the weary bard grasped yet more 
firmly the lyre he had held so long, and ended, as he began, 
with a war-song. And presently the last string snapped in 
his motionless hand, and the long-haired troubadour was at 
rest for ever. 





Art. V.— THE METHOD OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


Six Months among the Charities of Europe. By Joun ve Lieve. 
Two vols. London: Alexander Strahan. 1865. 


Mr. Lierpe, of Holland, being in London in the autumn of 
1862, was induced by Mr. Strahan to visit, in the two fol- 
lowing years, twenty-six of the chief Protestant charitable 
institutions of the Continent. Of these he selects fifteen, as 
the most noteworthy, for his volumes, He closes his own 
humble and brief Introduction to the work with expressing 
the fear, that his book will not be found a model of good Eng- 
lish. His first lessons in that tongue were from the Bible; 
and few of his readers, we think, will find fault with his 
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somewhat quaint simplicity of speech. In noticing a work 
so remarkable and instructive, —a work whose value consists 
in its details even more than in its general plan,—we shall 
content ourselves with citing, at some length, two of his 
examples; hoping that they will move the interest of our 
readers, not only in the matter they illustrate, but in the 
volumes where they are contained. The two which we se- 
lect are—the Establishment for Indigent Children at Neuhof, 
near Strasburg; and the Asylum for Poor, Neglected Children 
at Diisselthal, near Diisseldorf, in Rhenish Prussia. 

Neuhof is a wretched village. A broad gateway leads from 
its filthy streets to a spacious farm-yard and large building, 
with the words, Sort Dro eLorta (“To God alone the 
glory’) over its door. The premises and the buildings are 
the monument of Philip Jacob Wurtz, who founded them at the 
age of eighty,—a poor carpenter, past labor, and at the close 
of a life of privation and trials. He was born in 1745, and left 
an orphan in 1750. His mother supported herself and son by 
her needle or at the wash-tub. Schooling was then in its 
infancy. Writing, reading, and a, little arithmetic, were all 
that it attempted. German was the common tongue. French, 
equally necessary, was taught by private, itinerant teachers, 
who went to their pupils by night, lantern in hand, and were 
known as “the lantern preceptors.” The mother of Wurtz 
was too poor to hire one of them; and her poor boy, French 
by birth, lived all his days, in his native land, unable to read 
or speak the language. At the age of fourteen, he was 
apprenticed; and in six years commenced his journeyman’s 
tour, according to the custom of the country. His mother 
was blind, and it was a sore trial to leave her; but the law 
was imperative that he must thus travel from place to place 
for six years, before he could work at his trade at home. He 
went in grief, bearing his Bible with him. That and his 
mother’s love saved him from all harm and sin, At the end of 
nine years, he returned,— honest, chaste, and sober. He had 
seen the world in its true colors, and he never lost the lesson. 
Childhood without God he felt to be most perilous. He 
always was full of sympathy and compassion for poor and 
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neglected children. He knew not how to begin to labor for 
their good; for the day of home-missions, ragged-schools, and 
such things, had not dawned. Still he must save souls some- 
how from ruin. He opened his small home, for poor lads and 
mechanics, on Sunday evenings. Many a young man was 
brought into the true fold. Little did busy, crowded Stras- 
burg know of the light that was shining for the rescue and 
cheer of hundreds, year after year, in one of its dark, back 
streets ! 

In 1791, at the age of forty-six, Philip commenced business 
in hisown name. He was soon known for his honesty and 
faithfulness. When making out a bill for work, he always 
knelt down, and prayed to be delivered from the temptation 
of charging too much. Yet he was extremely poor. God. 
smiled upon him, however, and that was enough. After a for- 
tunate married life of thirty-two years, he lost his wife in 
1824. They had no children; and, at the age of fourscore, 
Wurtz was alone again. He could not carry his little prop- 
erty to another world; and the question arose, “ What shall I 
do with it?”” His heavenly Master soon solved the problem. 
He heard of a company of Christian friends who met to dis- 
cuss the alarming and deplorable condition of destitute, 
neglected children, — the victims of recent wars. A school 
and asylum was proposed. Philip, prevented by his great age 
from going out, invited a meeting at his rooms. Upon enter- 
ing the humble place, they supposed they were summoned to 
aid this poor, decrepit creature,—as he seemed. He soon re- 
lieved their doubts, by offering to give them 4,000 frances, and 
open his shop for their use. The latter had been empty, and 
awaiting a tenant for six months in vain. “ The Lord needs 
it, and he shall have it,” was his conclusion. A high rent 
was offered the next day to no purpose. “It is let,” said he. 
It was soon converted into a school-room, and opened with 
twelve children, evidently enough in want of it. Among 
them sat Father Wurtz, singing, praying, reading the Bible, 
telling them of the great Friend of children, and doing what 
he could for body, mind, heart, and soul. All was light, easy, 
and winsome. If one day the little learners mastered the sum 
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of twelve from twelve and no remainder, at the supper-table, 
the proof was ready, in a dozen slices of bread and butter for 
a dozen hungry mouths, with nothing left in the plate. The 
good news spread; and every breast was touched with sympa- 
thy and admiration. The foundation was secured for a 
Protestant establishment for indigent children. A house, 
garden, farm, &c., were obtained at Neuhof. A good married 
couple were found for the head of the family of sixteen chil- 
dren, with whom they began. Philip followed them to their 
new abode, as a hen walks after her chickens. He made haste, 
in his declining days, to complete all his charitable promises 
and plans, “ since life is like a tent pitched on the ice: an 
hour’s heat may melt it, and you are gone.” For three years 
longer, he enjoyed the sight of the good work to which his 
means were promptly and entirely devoted. His daily exam- 
ple of cheerful, consistent piety was a richer contribution to 
the establishment than even all his money. 

In six months, there were twenty-four children. Eighty 
were offered before the end of the year; for most of whom 
there was no room. More money poured in, Wurtz had 
invested all his remaining property. A circular was tried 
with good effect; and, in 1827, the new asylum was erected. 

In 1828, Wurtz died. His last word was, Gottlob! 
(Praise God!) His body rests in the garden, with a plain 
monument to his memory, as the chief founder of the estab- 
lishment. On one side are his own words, “This earthly 
good is not my property: it is a talent which the Lord has 
lent me, and which | must return to him with usury. I will 
return it to him, by giving it to the least of these his 
brethren.” On another are the words of the Lord, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant!” and, on the last, the 
grateful feeling of the children, “ Lord, thou hast saved my 
soul from death, and my feet from falling, that I may walk 
before God in the land of the living.” The tomb and the 
scene around it teach a beautiful lesson. Behold, what a sim- 
ple, plain, aged, and comparatively poor carpenter may do! 
How like the carpenter of Nazareth he was! Four hundred 
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lost children have been restored to society by this humble 
follower of the Saviour. 

The institution, in 1863, pursues six objects: 1. To rescue 
orphan or neglected and abandoned children from sin and 
misery ; 2. To train them in the gospel and for a Christian 
life; 3. To give them good, elementary learning; 4. To pre- 
pare them for trades or domestic service; 5. To watch over 
them after they leave; 6. By all these means to make them 
good and useful members of the community. 

A committee of ten is established for direction and over- 
sight. Children are admitted from six to twelve years of 
age. A few pay a low board, when their friends are able: 
the larger part come free. 

Government recognizes the establishment as a_ public 
charity or utility. Two hundred and thirty associations of 
France contribute to its support, each: doing a little. Both 
boys and girls are welcome to the house. The law enjoins 
instruction m French. The religious lessons and the daily 
conversation, however, are always in German, as that is their 
native speech, and goes more home to the children’s hearts. 
Strict discipline is maintained, with great cheerfulness: very 
slight punishments are applied. Love, rather than fear, is 
depended upon, with a steady hand and a gentle tone. The 
majority turn out well, often admirably so. All the usual 
festivals of the times and country are duly observed. The 
Philip-Jacob Day is peculiar to themselves, in memory of 
their noble founder. The inmates enjoy a most happy life. 
Of four hundred and twenty graduates, the greater number 
are known to have become better. In 1863, the pupils num- 
bered eighty-three,—fifty-nine boys and twenty-four girls: 
twenty-six boys and five girls, besides, were supported out- 
side by the institution. Four hundred and eighty-six were 
enrolled from 1825 to 1863. The estate contains forty-nine 
acres, and fifty more are hired. The whole is well stocked 
and cultivated. The total expenses for 1863 were 57,051 
francs, 50 centimes. Each pupil costs about sixty dollars per 
annum: ninety acres are not enough for the family, and pro- 
visions are obliged to be bought. The establishment, like 
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almost all others, is embarrassed with debts or deficits. 
Such a good work should, at least, not be obliged to struggle 
with the problem of keeping the wolf from the door. May 
the memory of the Shepherd who’laid down his life for the 
flock, and who charges his disciples, “Feed my sheep: feed 
my lambs,” move every hand and heart to help! 


The Asylum at Diisselthal is well-known to many Chris- 
tian philanthropists in Great Britain. Through the liberal 
co-operation of an English lady, Count Von der Recke, 
its founder, was enabled to purchase about four hundred 
acres of woodland, in 1836. The lady may have been Miss 
Murray, (who has resided at Diisselthal several years, and 


contributed towards the institution), or some other bene- 
factor. 


**The directors of the asylum, at all events, thankfully remember 
the liberal gifts, which, for a succession of several years, poured 
in on them through the zealous activity of their friend, Miss Mary 
Aikman, Edinburgh, whose much-lamented death in 1856 was a 
real loss to the establishment. 

*‘The Diisselthal Asylum is one of the oldest, if not the oldest 
establishment of this kind in Germany. Long before Wichern 
originated his Rauhe Haus, and Fliedner called the attention of the 
German Christians to the important home-mission labors of the 
Deaconesses, Count Von der Recke had taken the poor, neglected, 
and abandoned children by the hand, to lead them to their heavenly 
Friend, and to shelter, feed, and clothe them in his name. He 
had begun his work as early as the year 1816. Germany then 
swarmed with vagabond families. The long succession of bloody 
wars, which had devastated the Continent under the iron rod of 
the French conqueror, had ruined thousands of households. Vast 
was the multitude of widows and orphans, whose husbands and 
fathers had found their death through the fire of the enemy, or in 
the cold snows of Russia, A young generation of swindlers, 
thieves, highway robbers, and malefactors of every kind, was spring- 
ing up in consequence. The back streets, lanes, and closes of the 
large towns were crowded with them. The public roads were 
unsafe, the prisons were over-peopled. What was to be done to 
stem the current of this pernicious flood, nobody could tell. Count- 
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less sums in the shape of alms were every day thrown out in order 
to dam it up; but instead of draining off, ‘ or staying, the alarming 
stream somewhat, they only seemed to swell it into a deluge. It 
then became clear to those who had studied the great pauper-question, 
that mere almsgiving was the worst of all remedies,” 


The evil was not in the pockets nor in the stomachs of 
these wretched people: it was in their hearts. The maxim of 
the Master, Make the tree good, and the fruit will be good, was 
wisely remembered. To bring these unhappy, ignorant, and 
neglected persons under the breath of the gospel, was the 
only way of turning thistles and thorns into good fruit- 
bearing trees. There was little hope of the adult and aged; 
but the ‘children and youth promised greater success. Of 
eighty thousand convicts in the prisons of Prussia in those 
days, one tenth (eight thousand) were minors; besides, per- 
haps twice that number outside were on their way to the 
same sad fate. ‘Total ruin, to some minds, appeared impend- 
ing over the realm. 


** Among the few who not only lamented over the plague, but re- 
solved by the power of Christ to try to cure it, was Count Von 
der Recke. He lived at Overdyk, his estate, a comparatively 
small house, surrounded by a few acres of ground, near Diisseldorf 
in Rhenish Prussia. . . . He commenced by boarding out a few chil- 
dren with respectable families in the neighborhood. He soon found 
that it was impossible to continue this system. The children had 
been too much neglected, both as to their bodies and souls, to be 
proper objects of ordinary domestic care and training. Instead of 
being morally improved by contact with the families, they threatened 
rather to spoil the young people, and to infect them with morbid 
diseases.” 


An unoccupied seminary for teachers, in the neighborhood, 
with his father’s consent and co-operation, was converted 
into an asylum for neglected orphans and children of vaga- 
bonds and convicts, under the title of the ‘“ Redemption 
Establishment.” Aware that his own means would not be 
sufficient to support such an institution, he published a cir- 
cular, in which he described his plan, and declared himself 
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prepared to receive neglected children as a father, “ looking 
up to the Almighty God who clothes the lilies and feeds the 
ravens.” The house was solemnly opened on the 19th of 
November, 1819. It was evening. In silence, the Count, lan- 
tern in hand, led his first three children up the little hill 
towards the asylum. They carried the fuel. The teacher 
followed with the Bibles and hymn-books. The housekeeper 
bore the bread, &c., for supper and breakfast. ‘ Having en- 
tered the orphan-house,” relates the Count, “we walked in 
procession through all its apartments, singing, and praising 
God. We set apart each room to its purpose. Then we 
knelt down, and besought that the labor might result to his 
glory.” The prayerful tears and deep emotion of one little 
fellow particularly strengthened the joy and faith of the 
whole company, and augured well for the future. 

In eleven months, the pupils amounted to sixty boys and 
girls. The circular met with a cheerful response from all 
Christian hearts. Apart from his highly respected name, the 
object itself was a sufficient recommendation for general sym- 
pathy. His circular was an answer, as pleasing as unex- 
pected, to the question of thousands, What is to be done to 
prevent the overthrow of society by the imminent Vandalism 
of pauperism? Contributions poured in, in large profusion. 


‘¢ The donations in 1820 were nearly two thousand, and the expenses 
about fifteen hundred, dollars. The king granted freedom of postage, 
and promised further support, which was afterwards given. In 1822, 
the pupils numbered one hundred and thirty. Private board was 
again tried for a few of the girls, but soon for ever abandoned. There 
was not a suitable supply of good water; and, on all accounts, a 
better and healthier location must be sought. Two miles distant, 
an old abbey, called Diisselthal, promised to answer. The price was 
38,500 dollars. This was entirely beyond his means. The Count 
addressed himself to Heaven as his banker. A noble lady unex- 
pectedly offered 2,725 dollars: other gifts soon followed. Money 
was procured on a mortgage; and in June, 1822, the Count led 
twenty-four boys and twenty girls to the new place, his father re- 
maining in charge of the hundred and odd pupils left in the old 
building. 
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‘¢ The Count’s attention had some time before been drawn to the 
distressing condition of the Jews. He loved that old people of God. 
There were two separate little houses, outside the gate, but within 
the precincts of the abbey.” 


He opened them, for the shelter and instruction of a He- 
brew colony. Great favor followed the scheme. From 1822 
to 1828, one hundred and five joined the family, and were 
chiefly aided from Great Britain. On account of the exces- 
sive expenses, and the difficulty of dealing with adults, the 
colony was changed into an asylum for Jewish children. New 
wants arose on all sides: new liabilities must be incurred. 
Prayer to God, appeals to man, were the only means at the 
Count’s command. Marvellous were the effects that followed 
them. A Girl’s House was erected in 1823. The next year, 
the king assumed a large part of the debt created by it. Still 
there was a heavy deficit. A periodical, “The Friend of 
Man,” was tried. Krummacher published his excellent work, 
“ The little Dove,” in aid of the asylum. In 1826,a new Boys’ 
House was added. Two hundred children now rejoiced in 
this home. The various buildings formed quite a village. 
An adjoining estate of one hundred and fifty acres was pur- 
chased, in 1838, with no prospect of paying nearly twelve 
thousand dollars,—its cost. Providence continued to raise 
up friends on all sides, however. Of course, besides the con- 
stant debts, accidents and losses would sometimes come. The 
immense concern, heavy enough for ten men, had rested solely 
uponitsfounder. After thirty years of trial, the Count’s health 
gave way, and he was obliged to transfer the work to stronger 
hands. The king and other friends came to his relief. A 
board of twelve curators was formed. The Count was 
made honorary president; and an excellent director, or super- 
intendent, was found in Mr. Georgi. From the commence- 
ment to 1845, 1,012 children had been received; of whom 836 
were restored to society. 

Christian Frederic Georgi, the head of the asylum from 
1847 to-his death in 1861, was one of those servants of God 
who are trained in the school of suffering for the work which 
their heavenly Master has for them to do. He came to 
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the asylum at a most critical moment, and soon proved 
strong and skilful enough for the emergency. Reared in 
poverty, tried in adversity, and sustained by religion, he 
had already won the regards and confidence of the friends of 
popular Christian education, as a common country school-mas- 
ter. Higher positions were offered him, and the asylum at 
length secured him. “ Diisselthal is saved,” cried a friend 
when he heard of the appointment; “ but Georgi and his wife 
will pay for it with their lives.” New and better regula- 
tions were put upon paper; but the work was to be done by 
one man. Mr. Georgi commenced with courage and energy. 
One hundred and twenty pupils was not a large number, but 
their intellectual and moral condition was alarming. They 
had sunk to a low pitch during the last two years.- More 
helping and guiding hands were needed: the finances would 
not bear the strain. In sighs and tears, distressed and almost 
in despair, the worthy man and his noble spouse looked to 
Heaven, and were comforted and strengthened. No better 
people could have been found. In twelve months, the estab- 
lishment was reduced to perfect order. Abuses were corrected 
or removed. Economy was introduced into every department. 
Debts were paid off, and the receipts began to exceed the ex- 
penditures. The children rose from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and seventy. In 1851, a fearful fire destroyed 
some important buildings, and threatened others. The ele- 
ment was checked: Christian love came to the help of the 
asylum. But debts again began to increase. Mr. Georgi 
kept his heart up. Circulars and publications were tried 
again: collectors sallied forth, and the superintendent tock the 
field in person. In three years, new buildings were raised; 
and the whole debt, contracted for them, was cleared off. 
With three hundred pupils, Diisselthal reported itself in 
advance each year. In 1855, most serious harm was in- 
flicted by a terrible hail-storm. Mr. Georgi’s contrite submis- 
sion did not degenerate into passive inaction. Repairs were 
immediately commenced. It seemed impossible to get through 
the winter; “but we got through, for the Lord is great,” he 
was able to cry. Praying and working, how could he fail? 
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The loss of his wife, in 1858, was his heaviest blow. Three 
years more of active usefulness closed his own career. In 
two years and a half, a successor was found in Rev. Mr. 
Imhiusser. Mr. Georgi’s eldest son, the clergyman of the 
institution, acted as director in the interim. 

Both boys and girls are admitted to this asylum. There 
are separate houses for the two sexes; but something like 
family: arrangements is aimed at by the appointment of 
Brothers and Sisters over the groups. From 1819 to 1861, 
about twenty-two hundred children were supported and 
‘trained. From sixty to seventy usually enter, each year. 
In 1863, the number was as high as two hundred and seventy- 
two. 

Into.the busy, practical life of the institution, the gospel is 
sedulously introduced for instruction, strength, and guidance. 
Rewards and penalties to some extent are used: bodily pun- 
ishment is only allowed in cases of impudent, defiant revolt. 
The love of Christ, as an example of perfect truth and good- 
ness, is the highest stimulus under the blessing of God. 
Touching proofs of the effect of such endeavors abound in 
the records and reports. 

It proved so difficult to find suitable Brothers and Sisters 
for the families, that a normal school was opened to educate 
and prepare them. The Government gave it their sanction; 
and, in six years, one hundred and fifty well-instructed school- 
masters were furnished to the kingdom, after supplying the 
wants of the institution, and at a saving to Prussia of nearly 
thirty-five thousand dollars. Another great gain flows from 
the fact, that the pupils of such normal classes enjoy practi- 
cal experience in dealing with the children of this populous 
asylum, besides all the knowledge and theory of school-teach- 
ing common to such classes. Three years of communion with 
the labors of love on foot at Diisselthal must have lasting, 
precious fruits in these young men’s minds and lives. 

Upon being sent out into the world, the utmost pains are 
taken to secure for the poor children good homes and em- 
ployers. Mr. Georgi drew up articles of adoption or inden- 
ture for the purpose, which most clearly reveal the sagacity, 
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skill, and excellence of his heart. He found that he could 
not always depend upon the testimonials of ministers or 
others, who might not be good judges.* Before letting his 
- boys go, he must therefore see with his own eyes those who 
wanted to take them. An able and trustworthy agent is also 
employed to travel continually among the children and ap- 
prentices already sent out, and among the families or individ- 
uals to whom others might be subsequently intrusted. This 
measure has the desired effect. The director also keeps up di- 
rect and uninterrupted correspondence with his former pupils. 




























The design of the work before us excludes Catholic estab- 
lishments. Hence no account is given of the French Mettray, 
or of some other excellent institutions of that communion. 
Mr. Liefde confines himself to Protestant charities. It is 
pleasant to observe, however, that some of the best which 
figure on his pages open their doors freely to Hebrews, 
Catholics, and Protestants of every name. That is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of true, Christian charity. So Oberlin, 
the great pioneer in all these enterprises, always loved to 
labor, and was crowned with great success. To our mind, 
the charm of these charities lies in their belonging, not 
merely to the Protestant, but likewise to the Holy Catholic, 
Universal Church of the children of God arf the followers 
of his Son. 

In one sense, it is indeed true, that these Protestant 
charities are well worthy of that title. They are protests 
against want, woe, neglect, exposure, pauperism, crime, deg- 
radation, and despair, which richly deserve our highest, 
regard and our most profound admiration. The illustrious 
founders of them merit the sympathy and confidence of 
all men, because of their fearless protest against the evils 
and wrongs of the world, enforced as it is with the hearty 
endeavors to abate, remove, or prevent them. Such a pro- 
testing and reforming phase of religious life and duty we 
all believe in. 

So, too, when our author claims that these noble charities 


are antagonistic to the vulgar rationalism of the last, and 
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the philosophic rationalism of the present generation, we 
agree fully with him, if he means by such rationalism that 
defiant criticism of*God and all holy things, and that de- 
grading criticism of man and all human interests, which 
are to be dreaded more than war, famine, or pestilence, for 
any people or any age. It is easy to see what mischief 
Napoleon’s career entailed upon Europe. It is easy to con- 
ceive of even deadlier effects to the manners and morals, to 
the minds, hearts, and souls of men, from mischief-makers 
and evil-doers of other names. If the leaders of these great 
endeavors to stay the fearful flood which threatened to 
overwhelm our civilization and our Christianity in a common 
destruction were moved with indignation or horror towards 
what they conceived to be its cause, we thank them for it. 
Are we sure, however, that so they paused or cared to 
consider it? By no means, if we understand them aright. 
They saw clearly, painfully enough, the pauperism and sin 
about them, and the impending ruin of society; and, without 
waiting to weigh or even ascertain the human causes, they 
hastened to lay hold of the divine means of protection and 
recovery. In one of his best sketches, that of Suringar, 
for instance, and the Netherlands Mettray, our author regrets 
that he cannot define the religious creed or platform of 
the founder an#his coadjutors in this excellent undertaking, 
and that their ‘astitution does not offer more doctrinal 
instruction to its pupils. Precisely the contrary of these 
wishes is what renders all his pictures of these good men 
and their good works so satisfactory in our eyes. They 
are all inspired, if we are not greatly mistaken, with religion 
and humanity. And, in the fulness of this inspiration, they 
soar far above all denominational distinctions, far away from 
all party lines. They are too wise and good and great 
not to be claimed by their fellow-disciples of every name 
as the highest exponents which the church of our day 
possesses of the wisdom, goodness, and greatness of the 
gospel of God and his Christ, for the benefit of mankind. 
These volumes are full of instruction also in many other, 
although less important, particulars. The Family form and 
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spirit, given so carefully and sedulously to every one of these 
successful schemes, are very encouraging to all who are 
endeavoring if our own country, as so many already are, to 
labor in the same way. The point is too plain in itself, 
it is too frequently and forcibly presented by our author, 
and is too fully in accordance with our own experience and 
observation, so far as it has been our privilege to test it, to 
be dwelt upon farther. 

Another question seems to be entirely settled abroad, 
which also need not detain us now, although we regret to 
admit that its claims are almost ignored in America. We 
have learned how very important it is to avail ourselves of 
women, as the ministering agents of such charities. But, 
alas! how little value we have as yet been led to place upon 
the principle, which prevails so generally in the best foreign 
institutions, as to the union of boys and girls in asylums, 
schools, and reformatories! If the work before us should 
embolden any to adopt this feature in one of our establish- 
ments, with due care and under fitting circumstances, we are 
quite sure it would soon become universal. We hold it to 
be an indispensable condition of every legitimate family 
arrangement for these institutions. As such, we are very 
anxious to see it thoroughly proved among ourselves. 

Another very important point for our consideration and 
imitation is to be found in the general attention paid in the 
European institutions to the instruction and training of 
“ Deacons” and “ Deaconesses,” as they style them. As 
might have been expected, no little opposition has been 
manifested to the measure. Our author admits the ‘reason- 
ableness of this, if the plan were to end in the establish- 
ment of any thing like monastic orders. Indeed, he says 
very justly: — 


‘‘The system of separating the office-bearers of the Church into 
a kind of caste, and of symbolizing their spiritual position by their 
dress, belongs entirely and essentially to the dispensation of the 
Law. The Gospel, on the contrary, preaches the universality of 
our priesthood and brotherhood; it teaches us that all priestly vest- 
ments are insignificant, and that every thing which makes a separa- 
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tion between brother and brother, and is an offence and a rock of 
stumbling, should be forever put away.” 


That is enough, with this understanding, and the exercise 
of a little common sense (a quality, by the way, especially 
and delightfully prominent in these “charities of Europe”). 
Why should there be any more difficulty or danger in our 
supplying ourselves with graduates of these philanthropic 
training establishments than we meet with in graduates of 
our normal schools or our Protestant theological seminaries ? 
Miss Nightingale was trained, we. believe, in part, at one of 
the Deaconess Houses of the Continent. It did not make 
a nun of her, or require her to assume tlfe externals of a 
“sister of charity,’ a “daughter of mercy,” or what not. It 
might, however, have had much to do with qualifying her 
for the noble services which lend such lustre to her name, 
as a sister of our “elder brother,” a daughter of “our 
Father who is in heaven.” Who that is at all familiar with 
the wants of our community, and with the charities which 
are to cover them, fails to feel what an advantage it would 
be to have at our command a staff of principals and a corps 
of assistants, competent and ready for any service of in- 
struction or protection, relief or piety, where their services 
were required? Can any thing more opportune or useful 
be devised? Is not society suffering for the want of such 
sources of supply, more than for any thing else? The 
founders and conductors of these great charities of the 
modern Church of the old world wisely proceed upon the 
ground, that their various private establishments are all 
superior to official, public institutions. Were Government 
charged with such departments, we might expect it to make 
the same provision, in training-schools for a supply of officers 
and assistants in its charities, which it does in military or 
naval schools for the requirements of army and navy. Wher- 
ever, in fact, Government assumes the offices of education and 
religion, normal and theological schools are acknowledged 
to be desirable and necessary. And, in removing our chari- 
ties (as all must agree with our European compeers that we 
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should) from the hands of the State, are we not still bound 
to provide some means whereby we may secure a complete 
and competent supply of principals and assistants, for what- 
ever establishments we have already, or may have hereafter? 
Certainly, if no nation intrusts the interests of its army and 
navy, if no people intrusts the interests of its schools and 
churches, to spontaneous and casual supplies, no Christian 
community can with credit or safety intrust the offices of 
Christian charity to any preparation less provident and 
complete. 

We close with a single word upon the financial question. 
Here are men moved by the sacred spirit of compassion, 
sympathy, and good-will, —the Christ-like love of man, than 
which nothing ever fills the human heart more fully with 
the Spirit of God. Some are high, others low; some are 
weak, others strong; some are young, others old; some are 
ignorant, others instructed. We were about to say, some 
are rich, and others poor; but it seemed better to add, all 
alike and at once are poor and rich. The claims of their glo- 
rious task reduce them to the level of a common poverty ; 
while the open hand of Him who calls them to his service 
endows them with the common wealth which is his alone to 
give. The founders of these charities are the financiers of 
Faith. If they are willing to spend and be spent, after the 
manner of One who being rich made himself poor, that he 
might make others rich,— must we not admit that they had a 
right to be confident of success? Our author omits Miiller’s 
memorable case in England, because his theme is the charities 
of the Continent. We have heard Miiller’s financial skill 
questioned. But it cannot be that Liefde is mistaken in 
crowding his pages with case after case in illustration and 
attestation of Miiller’s looking in prayer to Him who alone 
can say, “The silver and-the gold are mine;” and through 
Him who alone hath authority to add, “If ye shall ask any 
thing in my name, I will do it.” Noone can read the simple, 
strange stories of this dependence upon God and success with 
men, without a new sense of the part assigned to faith and 


trust through prayer, in the business of good works. The 
7* 
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sums required, collected, and expended in all these charities, 
during our day, have amounted to many millions. And yet 
was it even a tithe of the vast aggregate of the world’s 
wealth in the prosperous quarters where the work was done 
and the expense assumed? ‘To “sit down first and count the 
cost,’ was not often possible, at the outset, on such untried 
ventures; but, as item after item arose, it was provided for 
by these men full of faith and good works. “ God helps 
those who help themselves.” .The wisdom and boldness of 
the beginning are best seen in the grandeur of the end. 
Faith and hope, allied with charity, are able to work miracles. 
The words remain true, “For ye have the poor with you 
always;.and whensoever ye will, ye may do them good:” 
and although our Master added, with equal truth, “But me, 
ye have not always,” may we not hope that in the blessed 
work of charity the Lord himself is with his people still, 


“healing all manner of sickness and all manner of diseases 
among the people”? 





Art. VI.— MISS MARTINEAU’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


1. The History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace: 1816- 
1846. With an Introduction, 1800-1815. By Harrier Mar- 


TINEAU. 2 vols., royal 8vo. London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet 
Street. 1849. 


2. History of the Peace; being a History of England from 1816 to 
1854. With an Introduction, 1800-1815. By Harriet Mar- 


TINEAU. 4 vols., small 8vo. Boston: Walker, Fuller, & Co. 
1865-1866. 


In speaking lately of Froude’s and Bancroft’s histories, we 
have attempted to show why it is impossible to write a true 
or adequate history of any series of events, till two or three 
generations have passed by after they occurred. In the case 
of Mr. Bancroft, these generations have passed; and we begin 
to get at some of the springs of action, which, till our time, 
have been secret. Mr. Froude is doing much the same thing 
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for Henry VIII. and for Elizabeth. He is doing it with the 
disadvantage of addressing a tribunal — the: public — which 
dislikes to give up its prepossessions; and is, on the whole, 
satisfied, that it is so long ago since Henry and Elizabeth died | 
that it makes no great difference whether truth or falsehood 
is told concerning them. Now comes Miss Martineau, writing 
out the history of fifty-five years, before the secret springs 
are made known. A very picturesque and entertaining book 
she has made; a book a great deal more accurate than we 
should have thought probable, and one which will fill a very 
valuable place for the next. fifty years, — when some Macau- 
lay, now cutting his teeth on an India-rubber ring, will use it 
as a very convenient date-book in writing the real history of 
England through a half-century very eventful in her constitu- 
tion. 

Every person of sense feels constantly the want of such a 
compilation. No person of sense expects such a compilation 
to be made nearly so well as this is. For, in general, it is 
true, that there is no history about which people are so badly 
informed as the history of twenty-five years preceding their 
own recollections of the newspapers. The colleges, almost 
of course, ignore such a subject, as they do most subjects of 
contemporary interest, or of immediate, practical value; and 
you will find many a fine young fellow of one-and-twenty, well 
up on the battles of the Thirty Years’ War, quite accurate 
about Flodden, Bosworth, Naseby, even Austerlitz and Water- 
loo, who does not know how General Jackson was chosen 
president, or who made the last Canadian invasion before the 
Fenians went over the border. The text-books stop at cer- 
tain fixed eras, because the men who make the text-books 
find that their portly authorities stop there. The portly 
authorities stop there, for the evident reasons, that people who 

know the secrets ought not to tell them; and people who do 
~ not know them cannot tell them. So it happens that between 
the picture of the past, often quite distinct and in brilliant 
color in a well-educated mind, and the persons and things of 
the present, as they stand around, visible themselves, there is 
a cloud of vagueness such as Cornelius Agrippa would have 
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raised, when he wished to show to some inquirer one of those 
vivid representations of distant events, which he yet might 
not rush upon and handle. 

The direction to be given to an intelligent young man or 
woman who feels this want, is to read the “ Annual Register” 
for this intermediate period of twenty-five years, after formal 
history stops, before their own recollections begin. The ad- 
vice is a little like the advice which Mr. Thoreau gave when 
he recommended his American audiences to read the “ Veds,” 
— not a quarter part of the “ Veds ” being then accessible in 
any language but Sanscrit, a language which was not then 
known to one human being on this continent, least of all to 
Mr. Thoreau. For a set of the “ Annual Register” is only 
accessible in the large libraries. It has the faults, speaking in 
general, of the daily newspapers, out of which of necessity 
it is made. It has their excellences also. For a hundred 
years now, it has been published — always in a Conservative 
interest — only in occasional volumes rising to dignity of 
narrative, but comprehending always what an intelligent lit- 
erary workman has thought important in English and Euro- 
pean affairs for the twelve months just preceding every issue. 
Then, by a very odd arrangement, there is a sort of appendix 
to it, vastly more entertaining than the history itself, which 
contains the striking anecdotes, the criminal trials, accidents, 
and other events of detail, which, for some reason unknown, 
the stately historians generally leave out of history. The 
effect is not unlike that which you sometimes find in a badly 
made plum-cake, where all the plums are at the bottom, while, 
perhaps for want of plums, the other part is very heavy and 
very hard eating. Children are apt to pick out the plums 
and leave the rest, in such cases. And we observe in the 
case of the “ Annual Register,” that the novelists, like Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Thackeray, are much better acquainted with 
this “ Chronicle,” as it is called, than they are with the solid 
and more indigestible chapters to which it is appended. But, 
take it all through, frost, crust, unbaked dough, and plums, 
the “ Annual Register” is very good reading, when in the 
hands of one who knows how to skip wisely. And, as most 
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of our young friends think themselves proficients in this de- 
tail, we have never hesitated to give, as general advice to 
young students, the direction above, —that they read the 
“ Annual Register” for the period of twenty-five years before 
their recollection begins. 

There are a few volumes of the “ Edinburgh Annual Regis- 
ter,” in editing which Scott had to do. Dr. Lardner pub- 
lished a volume or two of the “ Cabinet Annual Cyclopedia,” 
a book small enough to be kept in small collections ; and it is 
a pity that it was not continued. Eight or ten volumes of an 
“American Annual Register” were published thirty years 
ago, and answer very well for the period they cover. The 
three bound volumes of the “Monthly Chronicle” are an 
American annual register for 1840, ’41, and ’42. And now we 
have Appleton’s “ Annual Cyclopedia.” All these, for an 
American reader, are of much more use, so far as they go, 
than the corresponding English volumes. The French “ An- 
nuaire Historique,” published at the office of the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” seems to us better done, as a work of his- 
tory, than the English. It is generally much more satisfacto- 
ry on American affairs. We must not forget Mr. Alison’s book 
for the period it covers. But all of these seem exceptional, 
and, so to speak, spasmodic, when we compare them against’ 
the sturdy, solid row, shelf after shelf, of the stupid, eternal, 
old “ Dodsley’s Annual Register.” 

We are led into this excursus on the resources for contem- 
porary history, which few people could get at without taking 
a walk for them, and which most people in America could not 
get at at all, because Miss Martineau’s history, now happily 
brought nearly up to date, and furnished by American wit 
with an index, for the want of which it was almost worthless 
before, takes, in considerable measure, the place of all this 
cumbrous machinery. We shall not excuse our young friend 
now, if she does not know the difference between Capo D’Is- 
tria and Bolivar. We shall expect her now to know whether 
Polignac was a transcendental, radical manufacturer of rat- 
traps, or the governor-general of Poland, or the head of the 
French ministry. It would not be unfair to say, that Miss Mar- 
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tineau’s entertaining volumes are, to a large extent, a well- 
made digest of the “Annual Register.” That was the proper 
way to make the book. She has, all along, availed herself also 
of such volumes of memoirs as have been published, in illus- 
tration of the times of which she writes; and her view of the 
progress of literature, science, and art, is, in our judgment, 
the most valuable part of the work she has done so well. 
Those of us who have lived about as long as the “ Christian 
Examiner ” has, used to say rather bitterly, in the tone which 
we caught from Carlyle and from some of the French writers, 
that the nineteenth century, when nearly half-spent, had so 
far done nothing but find fault with the eighteenth. As 
Europe spent the first fifteen years of this century — spent 
countless lives and untold treasure also— in trying to get back 
to a very unstable balance of power, in which kingdoms had 
settled after some centuries of deluge, drift, glacier, and ava- 
lanche; as Europe then spent fifteen years of peace in 
trying to consolidate the artificial relations thus made in war, 
and, in the work of her governors, to refute all the deductions 
of her best historians and statesmen; and as the liberalism 
which found some vent at last in Europe, in the revolutions 
of 1830, was still of a very timid, proper, and genteel charac- 
ter, —the sarcasm had certain elements of truth to rest upon. 
There is nothing more pitiful, were it not absurd enough to 
be entertaining, than was Cousin’s demonstration in his “ Lec- 
tures on Philosophical History,” that the whole course of 
Providence had so culminated in the French charter of 1814, 
and in the Restoration, as a constitutional dynasty of the 
Bourbon family, that really no farther political development 
was to be expected through coming ages. This line of feel- 
ing was neatly satirized by Sir Robert Peel in a speech which 
he made when Louis Philippe died. He said that “ Louis 
Philippe was unquestionably the most distinguished sovereign 
who had ever filled the throne of France — since the fall of 
the first Napoleon.” But whatever right young men had to 
grumble because the century in its first years did not advance 
so fast as they could wish, — nay, showed a tendency to walk 
backwards at first, as all infant children do, precisely because 
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their supports are behind them,—now that the century is 
two-thirds gone, we see that that old sneer at it is wholly 
unfair. The nineteenth century has virtually united five 
separated continents into one world. It has made the public 
opinion of that world to be the great tribunal, before which 
every sovereign is summoned, and to which je must suc- 
cumb. It sees this public opinion regulated by the Christian 
powers. There is no dashing Hyder Ali—there is no drowsy 
brother of the sun and moon—there is no secret Japan — 
there is no stupid king of Timbuctoo — but knows that the 
sovereignty of the world is in other hands than his. It 
has substantially abolished the institution of human slavery 
among all people who can be said to have any laws. And 
it has made immense strides towards such a system of 
society and of education as shall one day make certain, that 
every child of God shall take that place in the world which 
his natural capacity demands, uncontrolled by any other acci- 
dent of birth. We must not any longer say of the century 
which has done all this, that it has contented itself with find- 
ing fault with the putty and plaster pretences of the century 
which went before. 

Of this nineteenth century, Miss Martineau is now the 
most complete English historian. When the “ Pictorial His- 
tory of England” was finished, — a book of admirable plan, 
but slovenly of execution, stupid in style, not up to its own 
promise, and greatly over-praised by people who have not used 
it, — Mr. Charles Knight—the publisher of that book, of 
the Useful Knowledge Society’s publications, and of so much 
else which has been a part of the English victories of the 
time — proposed to Miss Martineau that she should write the 
history of the Peace, which had then lasted thirty years. He 
had himself, indeed, made the beginning, which appears in 
Book I. of these volumes, after the Introduction. All of this 
history she had seen. No little part of it she had been. Even 
Lord Brougham had said, “ You praise my speeches; but 
there is a deaf girl in Norwich who does more for the politi- 
cal economy of England than I do,”—and he meant Miss 
Martineau. Few English writers of the century show more 
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power for narrative and description than she has shown in 
her best stories. ‘“ Deerbrook” and the “Five Years of 
Youth ” will stand out as permanent classics in fiction, when 
most of its hay and stubble has been blown away. The 
choice of an author was therefore singularly happy; and if it 
happen, as it happened in Smollett’s case, and in Sir Walter 
Scott’s, that that power of narrative and description which is 
matchless in fiction does not prove so successful when the 
author has only angular facts to deal with, why, this is only 
what always happens when we set men of genius to painting 
portraits for us, instead of pictures from imagination. And 
then we value the portrait by Titian or by Allston more than 
we do that by Kneller or by Lawrence, though Titian and 
Allston may both have done better when they left their im- 
agination to its full play. 

Miss Martineau afterwards prepared an introduction to the 
book; and now, at the instance of the spirited American pub- 
lishers, has added to it a sequel to the narrative, bringing it 
up to the Crimean War. The American edition thus makes 
four handsome, compact volumes. It has a valuable index, 
and becomes at once the standard edition. 

We do not consider it any disadvantage that Miss Marti- 
neau is a strong partisan. True, she is a partisan, generally 
on the right side, which is well; but whether a historian be 
_right or wrong in his general principles, as Miss Martineau, 
for instance, is right in general, and Mr. Alison almost always 
wrong, it is a great deal better that the historian should have 
a conscientious opinion, and own it, than that he should pre- 
tend to have no opinion at all. “ Which is the gentleman and 
which is the blackguard?” says the boy who comes to this 
show. Mr. Alison points to George the Fourth, smiles be- 
nignantly, and implies that this was the first gentleman of 
the time. Miss Martineau, on the other hand, says frankly, 
that George IV. was vulgar, false, and mean; “he had no 
friends ;’’ “he attempted disgraceful acts which did not suc- 
ceed ;” “his temper was faulty, and his principles were no 
better ;” “his word was utterly unreliable ;” and “ his death 
was received by his people with indifference.” Now, either 
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of these opinions, honestly formed and bravely expressed, is 
more valuable for the student than is the spongy pretence 
of the historian who tells us he has no opinions and no preju- 
dices ; who says to the spectator at his show, that, because he 
has paid his money, he may call the boa-constrictor an ele- 
phant if he chooses. A neutral self-styled is bad, at the 
best, in honest affairs; but he becomes intolerable when he 
affects to inform us as to history. For it is impossible that 
any man shall know the truth, without forming some opinion 
as to the character and results of the events which he studies 
and describes. 

We understand, then, in taking Miss Martineau’s hand, that 
it is the hand, not of an extreme English radical of to-day 
perhaps, but of an out-and-out Liberal of the most advanced 
school which had any power during the years which she is 
describing. She hates a Tory as thoroughly as Dr. Johnson 
ever hated a Whig. She tells us so, frankly; and we under- 
stand it all along, as she comments on the panorama she is 
unrolling. If we are curious about the other side, we have 
Mr. Alison’s statement for a part of it. It is necessary to say 
this, because the two narratives of the same event are some- 
times so dissimilar, that a reader almost needs to refer to map 
and chronology to make sure that he has not got hold of two 
different anecdotes. But this is what will happen in history. 
. Caesar said two different things as he died, according as you 
believe he spoke in Greek or Latin. With such a guide, after 
the spirited introduction, — which is a compact history of the 
first fifteen years of the century,— we begin with England 
cheering for victory, but very tired of war; proud of being the 
first power in Europe, but restive under the most oppressive 
taxation. The nation has owed all its victories to the inge-_ 
nuity of its manufacturers developing the more than Oriental 
treasures of its coal and iron; but its government is in the 
hands of a coterie of persons whose only claim is, that they 
came over with the Conqueror, though probably they have as 
much Dutch blood as Norman,—a coterie which has steadfast- 
ly kept itself ignorant both of trade and manufacture. A 
pretended allegiance to Church and State is the rallying cry 
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of the governing party; yet there was, perhaps, never a 
period when the English Church was less respected by the 
English people, and deserved its success less than then. A 
mere handful of men in Parliament represented the opposition 
to this popular party. It is in such a state of things that Mr. 
Knight and Miss Martineau begin the history which crystal- 
lized around such centres as a crazy king, a worthless regent, 
an aristocracy almost unchecked, and a people very near the 
edge of starvation. They lead us along till we see the death 
of that king, of that regent, and of his successor. As Re- 
publicans we have to wonder and to admire, as we behold 
three such monarchs as George III., George IV., and William 
IV., successively placed in the position, of which Miss Marti- 
neau says very happily, that the sovereign has no power but 
for obstruction. Perhaps the best that can be said for them 
is, that their contemporaries in this period were Louis 
XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe. Can six men of less 
worth be found on any list of men in any other business in 
the world ? 

From the era when the peace begins, when the English 
commercial system was that of the sternest protection, Miss 
Martineau leads us on, till she can announce with a well- 
satisfied smile, that commerce is wholly free, navigation 
laws at an end, and duties imposed only for revenue. From 
the system of punishment in which a man could be hanged 
for sheep-stealing, she leads us through till we come out at 
the humane and scientific penal system in which the best skill 
of England appears so nobly to-day. From the parliament in 
which sat so many of the nominees of a few families, that the 
contested elections could really hardly affect the scale; from 
the days of Sarum and of Grampound, she leads us along, till, 
when we bid her good-by, as the Crimean war begins, par- 
liament has wholly outgrown that tutelage, and public meas- 
ures must be argued before the people. From the England 
which was separated from India by half a year, which had 
no thought of the value of Australia, which held to Canada 
only in the pride of conquest, and had indeed no colonies that 
added to her strength, we are led along to the England of to- 
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day, whose policy is to hold the key to every commercial 
highway, and who uses the great inventions of the times to 
consolidate an empire which stretches round the world. 
From the England which then listened impatiently to Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, Buxton, and the rest, who insisted that the 
slave-trade and African slavery must cease, we are led along 
the course of history to see anti-slavery become popular, to 
see the emancipation of the West Indies, and then to see that 
re-action which made it possible for England to descend to be 
the willing tool of the aristocratic, slave-holding rebellion in 
America. 

Such changes as are thus described required the patient 
work, prayer, and sacrifice of nearly two generations of men. 
The chief merit of this historian is, that she tries to do justice 
to those poor wise men on whom God so often throws the 
saving of their city. It is astonishing to see how many such 
men there are, each of whom has, in his day, fixed his pivot 
for the wheel-work of the great machine of history; a pivot 
on which, to this hour, the whole is playing and must play, — 
but which we to-day forget in the clangor of success. It may 
be that so many new additions have been made since their 
time, that, through the very reticulations of the improvements, 
we cannot see the essential work which they did for us, not so 
very long ago. To rescue such forgotten heroes from entire 
oblivion is a very noble and peculiarly interesting duty un- 
dertaken by Miss Martineau. There are no parts of her work 
where she appears to so much advantage as in the biographi- 
cal sketches which close her successive chapters. 

For the forty years of peace, the history of England was, to 
a considerable extent, the history of the world. If we may 
believe the English statesmen of to-day, this is not to be so 
again. England is to be indifferent, it seems, in case any 
other Greece breaks loose from any other Turkey. England 
may excite Italy to rebellion perhaps; but she means but lit- 
tle, and it is far from her to give any help after the sword is 
drawn. England may encourage Denmark to resistance per- 
haps; but every one but Denmark knows what such encour- 
agement is worth. Indeed, England has bound herself over 
to keep the peace by her new doctrine of inaritime law. 
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Though her enemy were San Marino or Costa Rica, — the 
meanest States in the world,— that enemy may, by English 
law, give commissions to any corsair who chooses to run down 
an English merchantman, plunder her passengers, and give 
her to the flames. With such a theory on her record, England 
will long be slow to war with States which have no commerce 
at risk for retaliation. But, in the forty years of the peace, 
England had not accepted this position of a second Holland. 
She was still a first-class power, and she dealt in every man’s 
affairs. This history, therefore, leads the reader to Greece, to 
India, to Canada, to South America, to France, to Algiers, 
to Syria, and to China; and becomes a key to the history — 
for that part of this century — of all the world. Into all the 
excursions necessary for such study, Miss Martineau plunges 
with her own alacrity; and the reader follows with surprise 
and interest, even where he asks for more detail and incident 
than he is apt to find. 

The sequel to the history which covers the ten years in 
which the American title differs from the English, is less than 
a hundred pages; and is necessarily, perhaps, only a brief 
compendium of the years, not curiously eventful or dramatic, 
which passed between 1845 and 1855. There is just enough 
narrative to keep along the calendar. In the passage of these 
ten years, many of the heroes of modern England died, who 
were on the stage when the volumes closed in their first issue. 
Sir Robert Peel died,—the Duke of Wellington, Rogers, 
Wordsworth, Moore, and Maria Edgeworth, George Stephen- 
son, Turner, and many others, who, in one walk or another, 
had done much for England during the peace, and the war 
before it. Here are so many points of biography to be added 
to the sketches in the volumes as they were, or to be enlarged 
from the pictures then presented of persons still upon the 
stage. 

The peroration is transferred from the end of the old edi- 
tion to the end of the new. The book is, on the whole, the 
history of victory. It is no wonder, then, that it closes with 
congratulations for success. Still it has to confess, that in 
that great central duty for which States exist, the training of 
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men and women, England is hardly more successful after forty 
years of peace, than she was when those years began. “The 
tremendous labor-question remains untouched,” says the 
author. “A mother, unconscious of wrong, poisons eight 
infants in succession ;... hardly half the middle class marry 
before they are elderly ;” and men see “ their children sink- 
ing in body for want of food.” ‘Ah! all the telegraphs in the 
world do not make compensation for this. Shall we compass 
sea and land, when at our doors is such misery? Is it true, 
as one of the wisest Englishmen of our day declares, that the 
pyramid of English order is curiously compact, but that it is 
standing on its apex? Is it true, as he says, that, when the 
laboring men of the North of England find out their power, 
this pyramid will topple over ? 





Art. VII.— THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Tue other day we took up Matthew <Arnold’s “Essays in 
Criticism ” to look again at what he says about the literary 
influence of academies. He seems to us to excel all modern 
writers of English in naturalness and clearness; he is natu- 
ral, without being either vulgar or condescending; he .is 
clear, without dryness or formality. Whenever we read in 
his book, we feel that a voice has spoken, out of a modest, 
manly heart, words of deep meaning and seriousness, which 
will sink into the minds of our generation, and make us think 
more justly and soberly on many matters. And yet it is im- 
possible not to feel, that, whatever he may be saying, the 
writer never forgets the law of restraint that he has laid 
upon his pen. His genius is playful; perhaps, if it be not 
counted disparaging, we should think the “ vivacity ”— of 
which he sometimes speaks with a deprecatory, appealing 
tone — to be his characteristic trait. But he makes no terms 
with this besetting sin, as he plainly thinks it; he puts it 
down with a hand of parental sternness; and it is only by the 
g* 
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smile which hides behind the frown, that we perceive this 
sobriety to be assumed from principle, that no man has a 
keener eye for the weak points in an adversary’s armor, and 
no man a keener relish for the pleasure there is in giving an 
adversary the coup de grace. 

At the same time, there is nothing in Mr. Arnold’s humor 
that savors of malice, or of the spirit which makes a man 
say sharp things for the mere pleasure of saying them. He 
is in downright earnest, and so bent on persuading or con- 
vincing, that again and again, when you think he is going to 
‘strike, he stops; he denies himself and you the pleasure of 
seeing execution done,—he fears so to jeopard his cause. 
And, like all earnest Englishmen now-a-days, like Carlyle 
and Ruskin and Tennyson and Browning and Mrs. Browning 
and Clough, he is sad in his earnestness. These noble hearts 
seem to be profoundly discontented. They are the Hamlets 
of to-day. “The time is out of joint,” they cry; “O cursed 
spite that ever we were born to set it right!” But Carlyle’s 
discontent makes him surly; Ruskin’s makes him peevish; 
Tennyson and Arnold alone do not wholly despair, nor de- 
mand that we should despair. These men keep their eyes 
fixed too steadily on England and her mortal sickness. They 
think England is the world, or that all the world is like Eng- 

land. If this were true, their sadness would be most reason- 
- able; but, while all the rest cry out in their pain, and some, 
like Ruskin, use their grief to feed their rhetoric and round 
their periods, Arnold never betrays his trouble by any 
speech: we know it only bythe way in which, insensibly, it 
colors all his speech. He cannot hide it from us, if he 
would. 

The essay in his volume which we have read with most 
interest is that on “The Literary Influences of Academies.” 
Would that we had a writer in this country, master of such a 
style, to speak to our people in such a spirit! For, surely, if 
these words of Arnold’s are needed in England, they are 
much more needed here. We too have to be warned against 
provincialism, against lawlessness; we too need a tribunal, a 
standard in literature and in art. 
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Especially do we need this tribunal, this standard in art; 
for in literature, although we have not the. highest models in 
any department, we have respectable models in several, and 
excellent models in one or two. Three such writers as Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Irving, leave little to be desired ‘in 
their respective fields. But our poets are all mediocre; we 
have no great historian; no dramatist, small or great; in poli- 
tics and law, no great writer of this, or of the last, genera- 
tion. We do not mean to carp. This is not fault-finding. 
To be sure, it is not what we are accustomed to say out loud 
at public dinners or in the newspapers. In the lectures at 
lyceums and in the speeches at college “ commencements,”’ 
we think we have heard a different statement. But is not 
this what intelligent Americans candidly say to one another 
in private? Do not the clubs admit it, and the dinner-par- 
ties? and is it not true? 

Certainly we believe it to be so. Nor do we think it to be 
wondered at, nor that we should be sneered at for it. As 
little do we believe, that it is a defect likely to be chronic, or 
one that is in any way inherent in the nature of a republic. 
It is partly the result of our youth; and partly the result of 
our training, or rather of our want of training. But we may 
rejoice in this, that we are young, and that, in many ways, 
our youth has proved itself not ignoble. Life spreads wide 
and fair before us. If, after a few stormy years, God gave 
us, for a generation, peace and plenty, we did not wholly 
abuse his gifts; and when he put before us one of those 
great issues, which every people worthy to be made a nation 
has had set before it for its education, we did not shirk it: 
we accepted it boldly, and settled it, we hope, in spite of the 
present darkness, for ever. And God will send us other ex- 
periences. He will educate us as He has educated other peo- 
ples, and make us a nation, as he has made them. 

We cannot, therefore, see any reason why we should de- 
spair. We know very well that there are those who do 
despair, and who think that we are only another example of 
the failure of democratic institutions. And so, we dare say, 
they would, if we were Athens over again. But we doubt 
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if the great mass of the people feel any misgivings. Ameri- 
cans, as a rule, believe in America. And that is a healthy 
sign. Every man that is worth much, believes in himself. 
Every nation that has achieved greatness, has believed in 
itself. What we need is not less Americanism, but more. 
We need a noble confidence, born of a noble love. Whatever 
we have achieved, in any department, that has borne fruit, 
at home or abroad, has been the result of our following our 
genius; and our failures have often resulted quite as much 
from want of faith as from want of power. 

- What concerns us to-day with regard to American art is the 
question, Shall it live or die? As to whether American art 
exists, we do not greatly care to dispute. We will candidly 
admit that it is not great, that it is not thoroughly original. 
Still it exists. At one time it promised much: but to-day it 
seems stagnant, feeble; and the serious question is whether 
this be death or transition. Not for twenty years has there 
been such a dearth of production as there is to-day ; such an 
absence of zeal on the part of artists; such an apathy on the 
part of the public. The present exhibition of the Academy 
— whether we are to look upon our art as dying of a prema- 
ture old age, or only as passing through the intermediate 
stage of hobbledehoyhood between youth and manhood — 
is too pronounced a symptom to be disregarded. The walls 
of the Academy to-day are covered with argument for the 
upholders of either opinion. 

But it is not of the present exhibition of the Academy, it 
is of the Academy itself as an institution, that we wish to 
speak. As is very well known, the Forty-first Exhibition is 
not a fair exponent of what our artists have been doing dur- 
ing the past year. There is a great deal of gossip afloat as 
to the reasons which have moved so many to decline altogeth- 
er contributing pictures to the Gallery this year, and as to the 
causes of the indifference of many others to their own repu- 
tations, to the interests of the Academy, and to the advantage 
of the public. Into these reasons it would be impertinent to 
enter. Most of them, we dare say, are mere conjectures. 
Some of them are discreditable to the artists, as when it is 
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said that they are afraid of the newspapers; some of them 
are discreditable to the officers of the Academy, as when it is 
said that they are intentionally unjust in their treatment of 
young artists, and of those for whom they think the public 
has an unreasonable admiration. Such reasons may have 
worked with some; but it is not to be believed that they did 
with all. The causes lie deeper than childish fears of public 
opinion, or irritation at supposed neglect. They are to be 
found in the development of public taste; in the rise of a 
younger generation of artists, with new views and new meth- 
ods; and in the failure of the Academy to meet the needs of 
the time, of which the public and the younger artists can no 
longer conceal their long growing conviction. 

The National Academy of Design came into being in 1826. 
It was the successor of the New-York Academy of Arts, — 
an institution founded by charter in 1808, but which led a 
very precarious existence; being, in reality, dead a greater 
part of the time that it thought itself alive, and only roused 
at intervals into a series of galvanic jerks by the attacks 
of its creditors, the new-born zeal of some patron anxious 
to see something come of the money invested in it, or the 
threatened opposition of the artists. For the old Academy 
was, almost exclusively, a lay concern; there being in the 
Board of Directors, including the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, only one artist, — John Trumbull; nor was it until 1816, 
eight years after its organization, that any considerable num- 
ber of artists was admitted to its directory. Mr. Cummings, 
in his “ Historic Annals of the National Academy of Design,” 
a valuable but extremely ill-written and ill-arranged book, — 
if indeed such a helter-skelter publication may be said to have 
any arrangement at all, — records that, 


“On the 18th December, 1816, a revised code of by-laws was adopt- 
ed; and it was provided that the present Board of Directors should elect 
from the stockholders a number not exceeding twenty academicians, 
artists by profession. That, after the election in [sic] January the 7th, 
1817, twenty associates shall be elected, artists by profession ; and that 


there shall not be more than three academicians in the Board of five 
Directors.” 
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The artists had no faith in an institution over which they 
had so little control, and that little so grudgingly allowed; 
nor were they made to feel more cordially to the Academy 
when they learned that section of the law, relative to exhibi- 
tors, which says, “ All artists of distinguished merit [Mr. 
Cummings is responsible for the emphasis] shall be permitted 
to exhibit their works.” This seems to have given great 
offence, as might have been expected; and it was not long 
before the artists, fast-coming to understand themselves and 
their position, began to show fight. Mr. Robert R. Living- 
‘ston — the friend of Fulton — was the first president, De 
Witt Clinton the second; in 1816 Clinton resigned the post, 
and John Trumbull was elected to the office. 

This is not the place to discuss Trumbull’s character, either 
as man or as artist. But a few words about him will be ne- 
cessary, since he had much to do with bringing the quarrel 
between the Academy and the artists to a head. He was 
probably the unfittest man that could have been chosen to be 
the president of an institution like this; a feeble, unprosper- 
ous affair, requiring delicate treatment, and calling, above all 
things, for enthusiasm, a deep and warm interest in the fine 
arts, and a sympathy with the young who were moved to 
embrace the practice of art as a profession. John Trumbull 
was no such man. He was a cold-blooded, haughty, domi- 
neering man; according to all the evidence that we can 
gather, excessively vain of his own slender performances, 
mercenary in his aims, and disposed to take a much higher 
view than it was possible for any one to take who knew 
the facts of his military achievements, and the services he 
had performed for his country. We confess that the charac- 
ter of Trumbull is not one that we like to contemplate. Un- 
fortunately for himself, he was put into positions where all 
that was disagreeable in him was inevitably displayed. It is 
to be wished that he were only known as a painter: in that 
field, he did much that was respectable, and much that will 
always be of interest for its connection with the history of 
the country. 

Trumbull was the last president of the original Academy. 
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From the time of his election to 1824 or 1825, the institution 
was in a miserable condition. “ It was,” says Mr. Cummings, 
“in possession of ample accommodations, furnished gratui- 
tously by the city, a fine collection of casts, and many paint- 
ings of high merit, a library, and a direction of influential 
men; yet it steadily declined.” For much of this want of 
success, there is but little doubt, the president was responsi- 
ble. We grant that the public was apathetic; but there is 
nothing to show that it ought to have been otherwise. There 
were no yearly exhibitions, but the galleries were opened 
all the year round; and the pictures seem to have been sel- 
dom changed. Occasionally there: were additions to the 
number; but these appear to have been few and unimpor- 
tant. The public did not greatly care for such pictures as 
these were. They said they were wonderful, but they did not 
act as if they believed it. They seemed to prefer not to 
look at them. West’s “ Lear” was there, and his “ Ophelia; ” 
Trumbull’s small battle-pieces, which still exhilarate us at 
the Trumbull Gallery in New Haven; his miniature studies 
for the heads in his historical pieces, — these last, really 
valuable; Sir Thomas Lawrence’s full-length of West; such 
pictures as the artists in New York might send from time to 
time, and such as were loaned, for brief periods, by the few 
wealthy persons who, in that day, had pictures —and those 
seldom valuable — to loan. 

The apathy of the public appears to us not only excusable, 
under the circumstances, but commendable. Suppose that 
they had been in a state of chronic enthusiasm, or. even of 
wild delight, over such a collection of mediocrities. That 
would indeed have been a fatal symptom. But no: they 
quickly extracted all the good there was in West and Trum- 
bull and Lawrence, and went about their legitimate busi- 
ness until more progress had been made. That the public 
was in a hopeful state of growth is proved by a little incident 
recorded by Mr. Cummings. “ About this time (1818), two 
of Trumbull’s paintings, ‘The Woman taken in Adultery,’ 
and ‘Suffer little Children,’ were offered to the Academy at 
$3,500 each, and several of his other works at smaller sums. 
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All were purchased; and a debt incurred, which could ulti- 
mately be paid only by returning the pictures to the artist.” 
That is, of course, the public refused to pay any such sums 
of money for the meagre privilege of looking at Mr. Trum- 
bull’s pictures. And it is very much to the public’s credit. 

The only reasonable way of overcoming the apathy of the 
people was to provide them with pictures worth looking at. 
And this is what Mr. Trumbull could have greatly helped to 
do, if he had had the right spirit, and had been a fit person for 
the presidency. But he showed a very small and narrow 
‘ spirit. He depressed where he should have encouraged; he 
resisted obstinately where he should have yielded, and where 
it would have been easy to do it gracefully; he was cold and 
indifferent to his juniors and his inferiors; he was worse, — 
he was grossly insulting. 

It is only our purpose to sketch these matters hastily and 
with a light pen. The younger artists at length became 
restive under Trumbull’s rule, and impatient with the Acad- 
emy that it did nothing practical for the advancement of the 
study of art. They were eager to learn to draw; and the 
Academy, instead of helping them to do so, put bars in their 
way. They were under the delusion then, as boys are now, 
that drawing is only to be learned from the cast. No matter 
if it were a delusion, it was honestly held, and the directors 
of the Academy appeared to share it; for they had provided a 
room, set up their casts in it, and invited the artists to study 
there from six to nine, a.M. Nevertheless, it was known 
that Trumbull was not friendly to the school. He made no 
secret of his views. He seemed to think he had proved the 
uselessness of schools for drawing, when he had informed the 
young men who complained that the rooms were not opened 
at the time appointed, “When I commenced the study of 
painting, there were no casts in the. country: I was obliged 
to do as well as I could.” Perhaps some of the young men 
may have thought, when they heard this reply to their reason- 
able complaint, “That may account for your poor paint- 
ing;” or they might have reminded the president that he 
early went abroad, and had in England advantages for study, 
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for the least of which they would have been grateful. It 
was on this occasion that they received, at the lips of the 
president, that gross insult which made an irreparable breach 
between him and the body of artists.* 

The young men showed a proper spirit, and set up an 
independent drawing-class. The meeting at which it was 









* One morning in October (7) 1825, two of the artists, young men and 
students, went to the rooms of the Academy at six o’clock, and found the doors 
closed, as was usually the case. The curator of the drawing-room was Lewis 
Rogers, an old Revolutionary soldier, who, as Cummings says, ‘had crossed on 
the ice from New York to Staten Island in the ‘memorable winter.’” He seems 
to have been very proud of this experience, and to think himself entitled, in 
consequence of it, to hector every person with whom his duties brought him 
in connection. Although the directors had ordered the doors to be opened at six 
o’clock, they were frequently not open at seven; and, if the students presumed 
to knock, as we may suppose they occasionally did, the “ memorable winter” 
would bounce out upon them in a towering rage, and make them wish they 
hadn’t. On the morning in question, finding that the door was closed, the young 
men were turning away disappointed, when Dunlap (it is he tells the story), who 
had a room in the building, and who had frequently been witness to the Revolu- 
tionary hero’s disobedience of orders, advised the artists to complain to the 
directors. “They replied, ‘that it would be useless;’ and at that moment one 
of the directors appeared coming from Broadway towards them. I urged the 
young gentlemen to speak to him; but they declined, saying ‘they had so often 
been disappointed, that they gave it up.’ The director then came and sat down 
by the writer, who mentioned the subject of the recent disappointment, pointing 
to the two young men who were still in sight. The conduct of the person whose 
duty it was to open the doors was promptly condemned by that gentleman; and, 
while speaking, the president appeared, coming to his painting-room, which was 
one of the apartments of the Academy. It was unusually early for him, although 
it was near eight o’clock. Before he reached the door, the curator of the 
Academy opened it; and remained. On Mr. Trumbull’s arrival, the director 
mentioned the disappointment of the students: the curator stoutly asserted, 
‘that he would open the doors when it suited him.’ The president observed, 
in reply to the director, ‘When I commenced the study of painting, there were 
no casts in the country: I was obliged to do as well as I could. These young 
gentlemen should remember, that the gentlemen have gone to great expense in 
importing casts, and that they [the students] have no property in them.’ He 
concluded with these memorable words, in encouragement of the curator’s con- 
duct, ‘They must remember that beggars are not to be choosers.’”” No wonder 
that Dunlap should say, at the end of this story, “We may consider this the 
condemnatory sentence of the American Academy of the Fine Arts.” 

Such were Col. Trumbull’s manners. John Frazee said of him to Dunlap, 
“Tn all his conversation, he was cold and discouraging respecting the arts;” 
and added, “Is such a man fit to be president of an Academy of the Fine 
Arts ?”’ 
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organized was the first meeting of artists, as such, that had 
ever been held in the city. It met in the rooms of the 
Historical Society, offered them for the occasion; and the re- 
sult was the formation of the “ New-York Drawing Associa- 
tion,” of which Mr. 8. F. B. Morse was chosen president. It 
was an association for work, and would probably never have 
existed if Colonel Trumbull’s treatment of the gentlemen who 
comprised it had not forced them to take measures to provide 
for themselves what the Academy denied them. Nor had 
they at this time any intention of establishing a separate 
-Academy. That, too, was owing to Trumbull, who seeméd 
determined to leave no stone unturned, either to force them 
to return to the old Academy, and submit to him; or to 
break up their new organization altogether. But, as might 
have been prophesied, he accomplished neither of these de- 
signs. 

The rules ofthe new association were simple enough. 
They were to meet in the evenings, three times a week, for 
drawing. Each member was to furnish his own materials. 
The expense of lighting and heating the rooms was to be 
met by an equal contribution from each student. New mem- 
bers were to be admitted on a majority vote, and there was 
to be an entrance fee of five dollars. The lamp was to be 
lighted at six o’clock, and put out at nine. This lamp, Cum- 
mings describes : — 


‘It was a can, containing about half a gallon of oil, into which 
was inserted a wick of some four inches diameter. It was set upon 
an upright post, about ten feet high. To give sufficient light, the 
wick was necessarily considerably out of the oil, and caused smoke. 
There was no chimney, and lamp-black was abundant; added to 
that, some forty draughtsmen had an oil lamp each. The reader 
may easily imagine the condition of the room.” 


To this assembly of hard-working young fellows, bent on 
self-improvement, and serving art with high purposes and a 
zeal quite beautiful to contemplate, enter one evening in 
December, 1825, Cromwell Trumbull, accompanied by one 
Archibald Robertson, secretary of the Academy. Going di- 
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rectly to President Morse’s seat,—that ingenious young 
gentleman, who, seven years later, was to invent the magnetic 
telegraph, and cease painting; sitting at his drawing board, 
pegging industriously away by the light of his oil lamp, and 
in his own special cloud of smoke and lamp-black, —and, 
looking round him with an air of authority, he beckons young 
Cummings to come to him, and, giving him the matriculation- 
book of the Academy, orders him to procure the signatures of 
all the persons present to that book, as students of the Acad- 
emy of Arts. Student Cummings, with pluck enough, de- 
elines, for himself, to do that thing, but consents to carry the 
message to the members. Those gentlemen, meanwhile, peg 
away steadily at their drawing-boards, with serious faces, and 
in no way recognize the presence of the stately personage in 
the chair; who, after waiting a considerable time, and seeing 
nothing likely to be accomplished, and having probably had 
a surfeit of lamp-black, rises solemnly, and remarking that he 
would leave the book for the necessary signatures, and that, 
when they had been recorded, it was to be returned to the 
secretary of the American Academy, retires in the same way 
he had entered. 

The immediate result of this insolent proceeding on the 
part of Trumbull was the peremptory refusal of the men 
forming the Association to acknowledge any connection be- 
tween their society and the Academy. They at once returned 
a few small casts from which they had been drawing, and 
which they had borrowed from the Academy; and some of 
their own members immediately loaned them others to take 
their place. Still they believed it would be to their interest 
not to sever themselves completely from the older institu- 
tion. They had no desire to injure it, and they therefore 
proposed a plan by which a larger number of artists should 
be admitted to the Board of Directors. After various con- 
ferences, the Committee appointed by the Board, to meet the 
Committee appointed by the artists, agreed to exert all their 
influence to effect the election of six artists into the Board 
of Directors of the American Academy, to represent tlie body 
of artists. 
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It seemed as if all danger of collision had passed by. The 
artists, who appear to have behaved in all these transactions 
in a very gentlemanly way, immediately chose six of their 
number to represent them at the Board; and, four of these not 
being stockholders, one hundred dollars were paid from the 
treasury of the Association to purchase the shares necessary 
to make them such. 

The denouement of this business was not a little extraor- 
dinary. The very evening before the election, as Dunlap and 
Cummings were walking in the Park, an old beggar-woman 
came up to them, and asked if those were their names. On 
their replying in the affirmative, she placed a letter in Mr. 
Dunlap’s hands, and vanished. On opening this mysterious 
missive, it was found to contain a warning to the effect that 
the ticket was to be defeated; that only two of the artists 
named by the Association would be chosen; and that this 
information might be relied on. Mr. Dunlap lost no time. 
He published a card in the morning papers, announcing that 
none of the candidates would serve unless all were chosen; 
and that the artists considered themselves the proper judges 
as to who should represent them, and would not yield their 
judgment to that of the Academy. 

The Park was not, at that time, the “blasted heath” it is 
to-day, nor were Dunlap and Cummings, Macbeth and Ban- 
quo; but the old beggar-woman who appeared to those 
gentlemen was as good at prophecy as her Scotch represen- 
tative. All turned out exactly as she had promised. The 
election was held; the two artists the letter had named were 
chosen, the other four rejected; the money paid to the 
Academy by the Association was retained, and, it would 
appear, was never refunded; and insulting words were freely 
used by the members of the directory, which kind friends of 
both parties were not wanting to repeat. “ Artists,’ said 
one director, “are unfit to manage an Academy.” “They are 
always quarrelling,” declared Colonel Trumbull. : 

The war was now open and declared. Such a buzz had 
not been heard in the art-world for a long time. Communica- 
tions to the newspapers flew thick and fast; and certainly the 
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associated artists appear to have had the best of it. There is 
no doubt that they were very shabbily treated; and it is not 
to be wondered at, that they determined to turn their backs 
on the Academy for ever. 

This was the origin of the National Academy of Design, 
the institution which exists to-day in so flourishing a state. 
It was born in hot blood,— from a quarrel,—and that quar- 
rel not about a principle, but about a method ; for that seems 
to us all that the question, “Shall not artists govern an Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts?” amounts to. Nothing has come of the 
Academy under the government of artists, that might not 
have come of it under the government of any association of 
gentlemen who had a definite purpose and good intentions. 
It was not the directors of the old Academy that destroyed 
it, by alienating the body of artists from it: it was the under- 
hand malice of certain persons who are not named, and who, 
it might be uncharitable to suggest, were led and sustained 
by the president, himself an artist. But this is a charge we 
will not make: we have no foundation for it other than the 
actions and words of Trumbull, which are matter of record. 

Whoever in the Academy blew this coal was “ hoist with 
his own petard.” The new venture, with Mr. Morse for 
president, was triumphantly started and well supported; and 
the old Academy went slowly to pieces. Not, however, with- 
out many struggles; attempts to blandish, wheedle, and even 
to bully, the seceding members back to its bosom. We have 
no occasion to record its disappointments, its failures, or its 
intrigues. It ceased to exist Nov. 21, 1841; when all the 
property belonging to it was sold at auction to satisfy a 
judgment, for rent unpaid, obtained by the heirs of Dr. Ho- 
sack. The National Academy of Design bought the casts 
from the antique which Mr. Livingston, when ambassador to 
France, in 1803, had purchased for the directors; and which 
were, we believe, the first casts brought to the country. Mr. 
Morse, the president of the Academy of Design, announced 
the dissolution of the Academy of Fine Arts, and that with 
it disappeared all associated opposition to the progress of 


the younger society. The Academy had had an organized 
Q* 
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existence for thirty-four years; but it had accomplished 
scarcely any thing in its self-imposed task of advancing the 
arts, even in the limited sphere of New-York City. There 
was not the slightest reason to regret its breaking-up. 

We must confess, that one of the most interesting pictures 
we find to contemplate, in the history of art in America, is 
that of the forty or so young men sitting at work round their 
half-gallon Pharos, in the room of the Historical Society. 
They were in the right way, and nothing of importance has 
been gained by their setting up an Academy for themselves. 
How much it is to be regretted, that some one of their num- 
ber did not think it worth while to make a drawing of the 
scene! it would have had a very lively interest to all of us at 
this time. But, of course, they thought of doing nothing of 
the kind. They were too much in earnest, too intent on 
their work, to be egotistical: it was a great pity that Mr. 
Trumbull could not have been less meddling. 

In one chief point, the Drawing Association had the advan- 
tage over both the Academies. It had a definite purpose; a 
purpose of first-rate importance, and one that, if it had been 
as faithfully carried out as it was earnestly begun, would have 
by this time produced valuable fruit. It was an association 
for hard work, in a field where American and English artists 
are notably weak, — viz., in drawing. They had instinctively 
lighted on the only method that ever has been found, or that 
ever will be found, to advance the cause of art,—viz., by 
making artists; and they were going about their work in a 
simple, straightforward way, without any display. And if 
they had not been led astray, and tempted to try again an 
experiment that has never yet succeeded, and which never, 
in our opinion, can succeed,—the attempt to foster art by 
means of an Academy,—we should probably to-day be re- 
cording the prosperous condition of art in America, instead 
of asking whether art here be dead or alive. 

For of what use is the National Academy of Design? In 
our deliberate judgment, it is a mere incumbrance upon art 
in America. It has indeed built itself a beautiful home; it 
gives very pleasant-evening parties; it has contrived to sur- 
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round its entertainments with a certain éclat, and to make the 
people who do not receive tickets absurdly envious of those 
who do; it keeps up its annual exhibition, even when, as this 
year, it has nothing to show; and, generally speaking, for a 
mere simulacrum or stuffed image, it contrives to play a sufli- 
ciently bustling part. But for any genuine, vital purpose it 
has, for any thing that it does to seek out and encourage 
merit, for all hospitality it shows to new ideas or new discov- 
eries in its own department, it might just as well be the old 
Academy, or not be at all. 

“ Well, but,” the good-natured reader, amused at our heat, 
exclaims, “ what harm does it do after all? Grant that it 
does no great good, why not let it jog on comfortably, remem- 
bered casually for three months every spring, and forgotten 
all the rest of the year?” 

The harm that the Academy does, though mostly negative, 
is not all negative. We are cheerfully willing to believe that 
it errs through ignorance in the mistakes it makes, and not 
through malice. We say this, not for the sake of compliment, 
but because we believe it. It has a president who is the soul 
of honor, an amiable and courteous gentleman. And the mem- 
bers of the council, especially as it has been lately amended, 
are well-meaning men, and no doubt desirous of fulfilling the 
ends of the institution. All this is true. But the unfortu- 
nate fact is, that the institution has no ends to fulfil. The 
schools, as is well known, are nothing; and pray—if it be not 
impertinent — who is to teach the teachers? The library is 
an omnium gatherum; the casts are in the basement; there 
is no permanent collection of pictures, and no sign of any 
attempt to make one; there are no lectures, of which the 
public ever hears, and, since the experience of Dr. Rimmer, it 
is not likely that any gentleman of equal character and abili- 
ty will expose himself to similar treatment; there are no 
meetings for discussion or for the reading of essays; the 
Academy supports no journal, nor lends its support to any; 
it plays no public part. In short, to end the indictment, it 
does absolutely nothing but open its doors once a year. to 
receive the pictures of such artists as are not too proud to 
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care whether they are hung under the ceiling, or on the floor, 
or not hung at all. 

Now, we make bold to say, that we do not believe acade- 
mies are of much advantage to art any way. But “academy” 
means “school;” and if you are going to teach, do it. An 
academy ought to exercise a positive influence on the com- 
munity. It ought to be, so to speak, aggressive. It ought to 
meet the people at every turn, and welcome heartily, with 
open hands, every faithful worker. But no candid academi- 
cian will pretend that our institution does this. There has 
been, in the last two years, a great deal of writing about art 
in the newspapers. An accidental stimulus was given to 
criticism, by certain articles, neither better nor worse, as it 
seems to us, than many previous newspaper articles that ap- 
peared in one of our city journals, on the very interesting 
occasion of the opening of the great picture gallery in the 
Sanitary Fair. About the same time, the “ New Path” was 
started, —a monthly journal filled with earnest talk about 
art; aggressive, clever, sometimes petulant, sometimes rude, 
but always in earnest, never trifling. Well, these movements 
in the right direction, whatever objection might be fairly 
made to their spirit, awakened public interest and curiosity: 
it was felt that this criticism was needed; and there was such 
a manifest eagerness to have it, that, the next year, all the 
journals gave their critics the rein, and the public said, “ Well 
done !” 

We do not blame the artists, who had never been harried 
and hustled in this fashion before, for not liking it. We were 
not surprised, that, when they were once fairly awake, they 
should stand on the defensive. But their blunder was in in- 
sisting that this criticism was personal, and many of them 
made very ludicrous figures in manifesting their childish an- 
ger at hearing the truth. Think of an academic body actually 
considering, at its council table, a proposition to withdraw its 
free tickets of admission to its reception and exhibition from 
the city press! Think of its officially deciding to “ cut,” at a 

* public meeting, a particular critic who had offended them by 
his severity! We say nothing of the unofficial exhibitions of 
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spite; for they, of course, were of no more importance than 
the spite of ordinary men: we are speaking of official acts. 
True, the first was never carried out, because there was too 
much sense at the council table; but it was urged with vigor, 
and only finally defeated by the president, Mr. Huntington, 
who said in effect, that, though he had as much reason for 
complaint as any one, having been treated by the critics with 
great severity, he would never consent to any measure that 
looked like interfering with the freedom of the press. And, 
although the second move was not unanimously carried out, 
it was nearly so; and is still, we understand, in force. Now, 
this may be human nature; and doubtless it is so. We are 
not intending to blame the gentlemen of the Academy too se- 
verely for what, no doubt, many of them are already ashamed 
of; but what we do mean to say is, that it shows a fundamen- 
tally wrong understanding of their position and their duties. 
For their position, they are not above criticism, but very open — 
to it. For their duty, they ought from the start to have en- 
couraged and fostered criticism, to have taken it out of unfit 
hands, and, at the same time, put it out of their own hands. 
They ought, in sober seriousness, to be ashamed that they 
have so long, not merely submitted to the nauseating flattery 
of certain journals, but that they have encouraged it and re- 
warded it. They would do nothing to support an art-journal; 
and they would do as little to support the “ Crayon,” which 
was wholly in their interest, as to support the “ New Path,” 
which was diametrically opposed to them. The “ Crayon” 
was a valuable journal, and might have been sustained at a 
small outlay: but the Academy seems to think it has but one 
duty, — to sustain a yearly exhibition; and, accordingly, that 
is all it manages to accomplish. 

Even that would be something worth doing, if it were 
done well; but how isitdone? Let the exhibitions, since the 
new building was opened, tell the story. They have stead- 
ily deteriorated, until the present is hardly worth the labor 
of mounting the steps to see. In the first place, the Acad- 
emy seems to accept some pictures and reject others, on no 
principle, but only by whim. It is no honor to be accepted: 
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who so poor to think it honor? It is no discredit to be 
rejected: it is as like to be because your picture would not 
fit in a certain place, as for any better reason. Let us give 
an example that will serve to illustrate the purposeless way 
‘ — for we are not concerned to discover any evil purpose — 
in which these things are sometimes managed. No. 83, in 
the present exhibition, is a pencil drawing of a cat, by Miss 
M. I. McDonald, a pupil of Mr. T. C. Farrer. It is a very 
remarkable drawing, and would be looked: at with respect, 
we venture to say, even in France: we do not mean that it is 
masterly; but it gives bountiful, sure promise that masterly 
work will one day be possible to the maker of it. Well, this 
drawing was sent to the Academy last year, and rejected. 
But, at one of last winter’s Receptions of the Artists’ Fund 
Society, there was a copy of the drawing, in oil colors, made 
as literal as the absolute inability of the artist to draw any 
thing would permit,—the work of an academician, a mem- 
ber of the council, and one of the hanging-committee by 
whom this young girl’s drawing had been rejected. We 
have no malicious purpose in making this statement. It 
would be easy to make it malicious by giving the artist’s 
name. But we tell the story as a type of the way in which 
new comers are treated, new ideas received, and workers in 
new or untried methods are snubbed and made to stand 
aside. Here is this whole movement which is ridiculed under 
the name of Pre-Raphaelite. Grant, if you will, that it was 
crude, unskilful, ludicrous sometimes; that it looked a 
mere travesty of the English Pre-Raphaelites, —a clumsy 
affectation. Why not have taken some pains to find out what 
these young men were driving at? Why not have tried to 
learn from themselves their purposes, and heard their own 
arguments? Why slam the door in their faces, and call 
them fools, before they had more than scraped a timid bow? 
We say that the Academy did not know its position or its 
duty, here, any more than it did when dealing with the 
critics. Its position is that of a nurse, a parent, a teacher. 
Its duty is to foster and encourage and educate. It ought 
to be nobly impartial, and offer a generous welcome to every 
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new comer, and encourage every effort, and have a quick 
eye for excellence; and teach, not that there is one way of 
art, but that there are many. 

We know, very well, why the Academy does none of tliese 
things. It is because the men at the head of it, though well- 
meaning and respectable gentlemen, are not men of culture, 
or of that breadth of education which would set them above 
the chance of so mistaking their place. This, however, far 
from being an excuse, is our strong reason for thinking that 
the Academy is an injury to art. But then we think all 
Academies are. Even the French Academy, admirably as 
it is managed, is only an exception, so far as it is one, to 
the rule, because it is managed by a highly cultivated direc- 
tory,—a directory of highly cultivated men in the most 
highly cultivated city in the world. But there would be 
as good art in France as there is, if there were no Academy. 
In England, it is nearly as bad as it is here; but London is a 
mighty city, and contains a large number of very cultivated 
people, and there is a certain restraint upon the Academy 
which cannot be expected with us. 

We hold that it is the duty of the Academy to do much 
more than it does for the education of the people. We do 
not exaggerate when we say, that, at present, Goupil’s shop- 
window, or Schaus’s, educates the art-sense of the people 
more in a year, than the Academy does in ten years. This 
is literally true, but it has no business to be. The Academy 
could do as much, if it would set its hand to the work. Here 
is our programme, which we offer with a serene confidence 
inspired by the consciousness that the Academy will whistle 
it down the wind with the most provoking nonchalance. 
Ten to one, they will never read it! But we give the advice, 
nevertheless, for the benefit of the Academy of the Future. 

First, The Academy ought to unite with the architects, 
and support a first-class illustrated, but not expensive, art- 
journal. That is to say, if any competent editor and any 
responsible publisher will undertake to carry on such a 
journal, the Academy ought to assist it liberally with money, 
which it would only have to do for a year or two; for such 
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a journal is greatly needed, and, if it were enabled to weather 
the financial capes and headlands of the first year, would 
sail on serenely, as long as need be. With graphotypy and 
photo-lithography and wood-cuts, such a journal could be 
abundantly and cheaply illustrated; but people are quite 
right in not caring for an art-journal unless it be illustrated. 
The Academy ought to take a haughty pride in maintaining 
the absolute impartiality of such a journal. It ought to 
bring tears of honest exultation into any member’s eyes to 
read his picture remorselessly shown up, if it deserves it, in 
a journal which he had helped to pay for. But it may be 
long to hope for such a noble impersonality. 

Second, The public has a right to demand of the Academy 
a continued course of lectures, by competent people, on sub- 
jects connected with art. Of course, if the lecturers needed 
illustrations or implements, they should be abundantly sup- 
plied. With a little experience, even with one course of 
lectures a year, the members of the Academy would, proba- 
bly, become familiar with the fact that a lecturer on anatomy 
would require a black-board and a piece of chalk; and that 
the public might like to know his name, and go through the 
ordinary civilities of introduction, before he begin to speak. 
But lectures are a necessity; and, when one thinks how 
entertaining and instructive they might be made, we venture 
to hope that the Academy will listen to our demand. 

Then, the Council ought to be laying the foundation for a 
free, public gallery of pictures, old and modern, native and 
from abroad. It has let slip the splendid opportunity of the 
Jarves Gallery,—it and the Historical Society, between 
them,—and that is a loss not lightly made up; as we, who 
know and love that gallery from end to end, are sadly con- 
scious. The snail-slow Historical Society has got the far 
inferior Bryan Gallery, or what is left of it, since thieves and 
the Cooper-Institute furnaces have played such havoc with 
it. But, if the Academy would once announce its determin- 
ation to make a collection, there are still as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught. It is not a thing to be done 
inahurry. All that it wants is a nucleus, such as the small 
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but precious Jarves Collection would have furnished; and 
then add a picture every year with the money saved from 
these “receptions,” which are as foreign to the purposes 
of the Academy as any thing could well be. This, however, 
we do not insist upon. If there were more of them, and 
the invitations divided, and a few really good pictures col- 
lected, new or old, home-made or foreign, we think there 
could be no reasonable objection to these gatherings. 

These are not all the suggestions we should like to make ; 
but, we dare say, they are all the Academy will care to hear. 
After all, what is the use of trying to reform a corporate and 
wealthy body of men, who are entirely satisfied with them- 
selves, and whom every body flatters? We have our eye 
upon higher game. We hope to influence the small body 
of earnest, hard-working students of nature, who have this 
year withdrawn, nearly in a body, from the Academy, to 
form themselves into an association which shall try to encour- 
age art in a different way; and who, when they shall be the 
strong party among the artists, as they must inevitably be one 
day, may perhaps do something to fulfil our dream of what an 
Academy ought to be. 





Art. VIII.— ‘“ ECCE HOMO.” 


Ecce Homo; a Survey of the Life and*Work of Jesus Christ. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1866. 


Tuts book, whose authorship is concealed or unknown, is sup- 
posed to have been written by a member of the Church of 
England, — a layman and a lawyer. This is, however, by no 
means sure. It is only certain that it is written by a thinker, 
a scholar, and a man of moral genius. The great peculiarity 
of the work lies in treating the most familiar and worn of all 
themes as if it had never been treated before, with all the 
freshness and zest of an original study; with an absolute in- 


dependence of all hackneyed ideas and conventional phrases ; 
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in the interest of no school of thought, and no sect or party 
of religionists. There is not, so far as we can recollect, a 
single reference to any ecclesiastical body ; there is no tech- 
nical terminology of creeds, no confessions of faith. The 
book might have been written by a clergyman or a layman, a 
Churchman or a dissenter ; by an orthodox or a heterodox be- 
liever; by an Englishman, German, or American. The only 
thing clear about it is its earnestness, power, suggestiveness, 
and pertinency to the times. 

Evidently, this reticence as to opinions is full of purpose. 
The writer, fixing attention wholly upon the personality of 
Christ, deliberately, and with the most guarded self-restraint, 
suppresses his own personality. He avows no faith, and no 
want of faith. He assumes almost nothing which is disputed, 
or even questioned, by a considerable minority. It is not 
necessary to be a supernaturalist or a rationalist, a Trinita- 
rian or a Unitarian, a believer in the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures or a denier of that theory, to be interested in what 
he says, or even to go along with his conclusions. 

The ground taken by the writer is this: Here is a great 
fact in the world, a vast society or fellowship composed of 
the most intelligent and virtuous of the great human family, 
occupying, most largely and characteristically, the most en- 
lightened, free, and powerful nations, — a society which has 
for its fundamental idea the duty of brotherly love, mutual 
service, and the common practice of justice and mercy. This 
society, called by its members the Church, is divided into 
various sects and orders, having many peculiar and distinct 
opinions ; but underneath all are a few great, essential, and 
characterizing ideas, which have been the same in all ages 
since its origin, and are the same in all sects and all orders 
of Christians. This Christian Society, this moral and spirit- 
ual State within the State, imperiwm in imperio, acquires 
every day more sway. It holds humanity ever more and 
more strictly to its standard. It conquers barbarism, cruelty, 
and ignorance. It tempers war, diminishes political inequali- 
ties, lifts up the masses, builds hospitals and asylums for 
the poor and infirm, and even throws its protection over the 
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brute creation. It stoutly and victoriously maintains the com- 
mon brotherhood of humanity against the old notions of mere 
family, tribal, class, or national obligations; and steadily 
achieves a triumph over all narrow, exclusive, or artificial 
ideas of man’s duty to man. The fact remains, let the theo- 
ries about it be what they will. Nor is it necessary to the 
establishment of it to prove that Christianity is doing all we 
could desire, or that there is not a vast part of the world yet 
to be brought beneath its sway, or, indeed, that any portion 
of society is fully under its influence. Allow that, as yet, its 
spirit and temper nowhere absolutely triumph; that selfish- 
ness, sensuality, and cruelty are yet dominant in the world; 
and that, in the most favored seats of its power, the religion 
of Christ is withstood, perverted, mingled with all the weak- 
nesses and passions of our nature, — this does not change the 
fact, that the Church stands a fixed and living protest against 
all selfishness, injustice, and inhumanity; nay, that it has 
steadily gained upon the heathen enmities and cruelties which 
characterized ante-Christian history. Moreover, the actual 
cruelty and worldliness of mankind, though everywhere more 
or less practised, are as universally recognized, not only as 
evil, but as unchristian. The bad and dangerous passions of 
society, the pleasure-seeking and selfish propensities, are un- 
der the constant criticism, reform, or protest of a spirit which 
is everywhere acknowledged as the spirit of Christianity. 

It requires a knowledge of the shameless vice, the pub- 
lic, unreproved selfishness, sensuality, and cruelty of the most 
civilized portions of the earth at the period of Christ’s com- 
ing — such a familiar knowledge as the author of “ Ecce 
Homo” possesses — to understand and appreciate the immense 
gain and progress the world has made, and began at once to 
make, under Christ’s influence. It is among the most blessed 
proofs of this influence, that we are now so slow to believe in 
the possibility of the selfishness, the lust, and the cruelty of 
the best classes of society in the most brilliant Greek and 
Roman days. The horrid excesses of drunkenness and licen- 
tiousness ; the ingenious and degrading ministry to the palate ; 
the foul, unnatural vices; the riotous and brutal tastes for 
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gladiatorial murders, and conflicts between wild beasts and 
men; the taking of lives by the hundred on the least provo- 
cation or caprice ; the perfect acquiescence in the hatreds and 
ceaseless quarrels of tribe with tribe,.or class with class, or 
nation with nation, — all indicate, that in the midst of exquis- 
ite art and elegant literature and splendid state-show, with 
men of high intelligence and even great moral genius illumin- 
ating the era, there had not then really dawned upon the 
world the conception of a society founded on the love of man 
as man, or a recognition of the great essential equality of men 
as children of one God, and brothers of one another. 

Such a society now exists, and is eighteen hundred years 
old. It is the foundation of public or international law; the 
bond between nations, races, and eras; the persisting, ever- 
strengthening organization, round which the instincts of truth 
and goodness, the sympathy, justice, mercy, pity, of the whole 
world rally. Itis the purifier of public sentiment, and the 
corrector of public life. It furnishes the standard of prog- 
ress, the anchor of hope, the inspiration of reform, —nay, 
even the common language in which nations and eras con- 
verse with each other, invoking the Christian religion to 
arbitrate their differences, or to gaanty their wars. This so- 
ciety we call the Church. 

Now, the question treated by “Ecce Homo” is, How did 
this Church originate? Is it the gradual crystallization of 
the improving moral and spiritual ideas of the world about 
a fortunate centre? Has the experience of every thing else 
in history conspired at last to teach mankind, that the moral 
powers are entitled to a perfect sway over the intellectual 
and physical faculties? Has the dim sense of the existence of 
a spiritual Deity gradually struggled through the clouds and 
fogs of human passions and sensations, until the idea of the 
unity, personality, and paternity of the Supreme Being has 
developed itself into clear and authoritative recognition, just 
_as the principle of gravitation has, by slow degrees, got it- 
self established over all the various crude mechanical theories 
that preceded it? Has the religious nature of man, feeling 
blindly round, and passing through fetishism, idolatry, poly- 
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theism, theism, at length fastened upon that true notion of 
God which we call the Christian idea? And are the progress 
and development of religion in the world, only the slow and 
steady opening of man’s spiritual nature under the stimulus 
of his experiences, and the growth of his other faculties; ac- 
celerated, perhaps, by the gifts and talents and labors of 
providential men, but in no degree dependent upon them for 
its final goal, even if, partially, for its rate of progress? 

This is, of course, the answer which the advocates of a 
pure naturalism would be compelled to give. They could 
not deny the fact of the existence, the spirit, the influence, 
the triumph, of the Christian Church. But they could say, 
It is the victory of human nature, working itself out by its 
own laws and its own experience. Man, underneath every 
thing, is a moral and spiritual being; and his nature, give it 
time, will work out its holiest and noblest instincts. Chris- 
tianity is merely the name for those accumulated results 
which the moral and spiritual nature has slowly hoarded up 
and embodied in what we call the Church. 

Now, “ Ecce Homo,” without disputing this theory, but cer- 
tainly without adopting it, finds the germ of this Christian 
society, this organized moral life, in the personality of Christ 
himself. Without raising the question of his miraculous origin 
and power (although assuming that he himself believed it), it 
‘depicts him as a sublimely gifted being, who claimed to be, 
and convinced his disciples that he was, the king of a moral 
and spiritual kingdom, which was to be set up in this world, 
without physical force or political influence, purely by 
strength of the moral convictions and personal allegiance of 
those who accepted him as their Master. Baptism and the 
fellowship of the communion table are the symbols of that 
allegiance. He supposes Christ animated by a precise plan 
or scheme, aiming to accomplish the very purposes he has so 
largely accomplished, and which are still all the while in pro- 
cess towards a complete victory. All of Christianity was 
contained in Christ, who saw his own purpose and plan 
through and through; and who is painted almost as if God 


himself had descended to earth, and, with infinite wisdom and 
10* 
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knowledge, devised and put into operation a plan for build- 
ing up a great society of human fellowship, which in due 
time was to conquer every other kind of bond, and remove 
every other kind of restraint, and become a substitute for 
every other form of government. 

It may be asked, in what respect this differs from the ordi- 
nary or Orthodox theory of Christ’s work. Certainly not at 
all in the intentional and conscious character it ascribes to 
the Christian scheme. But it completely differs in utterly 
ignoring the whole notion of the fall of man, and the snarl 
.and embarrassment in the divine councils; in having nothing 
to say about the Trinity, or even the deity of Christ; and in 
treating the whole question of human sin and depravity from . 
a mild and humane point of view. In this respect, “ Ecce 
Homo” meets the wants of the whole Orthodox world in a 
way likely to arouse the least opposition from the prejudices 
of its more formal guides. It assigns a dignity, efficiency, 
and importance to Christ and his work, which is wholly 
stripped of the usual embarrassments of scholastic theology, 
whether in its Trinitarian or Calvinistic form. It treats 
Christ’s character and influence in a way that is both pro- 
foundly reverential and impressive, and, at the same time, 
intelligible and rational. 

It is interesting to observe the contrast between “ Ecce 
Homo” and the brilliant sketch of Renan, which attempts to’ 
show how a gifted and enthusiastic Jewish peasant of the 
most exquisite temperament and moral genius, under the in- 
fluence of the stimulating climate and more stimulating 
traditions of Judea, dreamed himself into a prophet; and, 
with a soul half-deluded and halfdeluding, attained such an 
influence as to perpetuate a school of disciples, who, practis- 
ing on the superstitions of the day, and the prodigious im- 
pressions Jesus had made by his speech, appearance, and 
spirit, gradually worked into shape the whole miraculous 
foundation, on which afterwards rested the stupendous edifice 
of the Christian Church. The only valuable part of this cele- 
brated and immensely popular work is its earnest recognition 
of the moral and spiritual genius of Jesus, the purely human 
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side of his character; together with the exquisite landscape, 
in the midst of which it sets down these events, revealing a 
more intelligible and interesting picture of Palestine, its 
mountains and lake, its whole physical scenery and outward 
life, than all other authors combined have been able to fur- 
nish. As to its theory respecting some of the acts of Jesus 
and the nature of his influence, it is alike offensive to rever- 
ence and to common sense; implying that the present system 
of morality and spirituality came from a half-impostor and 
conscious deceiver, — which is like tracing a stream of purest 
water to a bank of muddy clay. 

“Ecce Homo ” does not violate in any of its theories the 
sanctity, dignity, and clearness of Christ’s character. On 
the contrary, the objection to its view is, that it ascribes to 
him almost an absolutely independent life and authority, as if 
the seal of moral and spiritual influence had been in him re- 
moved from heaven to earth; as if he were doing his own 
pure and holy will, and not the will of God; as if God had 
abdicated his throne over mankind, and set up Christ as the 
only king and the only God we need to know. This is the 
great defect of the book, and its fatal weakness. It seems to 
do without the Infinite Father and Providence, the true Spirit 
of holiness, to whom Jesus so constantly appealed, and in 
whose name he did all his wonderful works. 

This tendency to deify Christ, and make him a substitute, 
not a representative, of God, is one of the most “obvious and 
one of the most dangerous tendencies of modern thought. 
Thus the Swedenborgians seem to know no God but Christ 
“the Lord.” They are Unitarians, but with Jesus for their 
God, instead of the Father. The Methodists are in many in- 
stances showing a decided disinclination to the Trinity, but 
an equally strong disposition to magnify Jesus as the only 
God. Andaman of the rare religious genius of Mr. Beecher 
has had the shocking rashness to say, that “Jesus Christ was 
the only God he knew, or ever expected to know.” 

Now, if there be any thing absolutely essential to the per- 
manent interests of the Church and the world, it is the 
stability of the idea of a spiritual Deity, the Creator, of the 
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universe, and Father of the soul; one“ whom no man hath 
seen or can see,” the God and Father of Jesus Christ. “God 
is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” If there be any thing which ought to 
reconcile the world to the long and lingering existence of the 
scholastic dogma of the Trinity, it is the defence which it pro- 
vided against purely humanitarian ideas of God. The deifica- 
tion of the Son, gross and unscriptural as it is, is a small evil 
compared with the confounding of the persons of the Godhead 
in Christ himself. The supremacy and spirituality of the 
Father were carefully maintained by the Trinity, and have 
been the great inheritance of the Church. One almost sees 
in the Swedenborgian theology, and in the implied theology 
of “ Ecce Homo,” why the pure spiritual Unitarianism, which 
we profess, is still instinctively avoided by the Church Uni- 
versal, as if it opened the door to the worship of Christ as the 
only God, —a kind of Unitarianism which is shocking to con- 
template, and which is wholly opposed to the Unitarianism 
which presents the Unseen and Eternal as the only God. 
Guarding against this error of assuming in Christ the attri- 
butes of self-subsistence, omniscience, or omnipotence, or of 
ascribing to him a plan or scheme which took in a feature 
known only to Him to whom the future and the past are both 
alike, we cannot well exaggerate the influence of Christ’s own 
personality upon the character and fortunes of the religion we 
call so justly by his name. It is not that he impressed upon 
his religion the stamp of his own genius, or the peculiarities of 
his character: it is not that he formed a plan of a grand origi- 
nality, comparing, in spiritual things, with the schemes of 
Charlemagne, Alfred, or Napoleon, in political life. The very 
characteristic of his work is the absence from it of philo- 
sophical, literary, scholastic, political, or personal peculiarities. 
He has won his triumphs as “the perfect man,” — the only 
being of all known to our race, who had the possible con- 
tents of our common humanity so rounded out in his charac- 
ter, that we do not find in him any of the exceptional 
contrasts of qualities, or prominency of special traits, which 
give feature and individuality to ordinary men. Sinlessness 
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is the great originality which has placed him apart from all 
other men, and makes us feel it almost profane to name 
other names of sages, heroes, martyrs, or prophets in com- 
pany with his. 4 

Doubtless the experience of the race and the world had 
prepared for the reception of such a spiritual leader and head 
of a new society as Christ proved. But all its tendencies and 
all its preparation would have availed little without him. 
The pressure of principles, the force of tendencies, form only 
one factor in the progress of society: the influence of per- 
sons is the other. There is a jealousy of personality in much 
of our later and more original thinking, which is to be 
deprecated. Such is the modern sense of the value and force 
of principles, the influence of spiritual, moral, and physical 
laws, that many seem driven by its fascination to repudiate 
even the personality of God; while the permanent place of 
prophets, apostles, and of Christ himself, in the religious his- 
tory of the race, seems the childish substitution of a tem- 
porary expedient and local experience for a universal law. 
But, upon any theory of immortality, it does seem to us that 
men and women are so vastly the most important -part of this 
visible universe, that the laws of nature itself are less sacred 
than the laws of the human soul. More is to be learned of 
God from man, the greatest of his works, than from all the 
universe besides. The greatest thing in man is his per- 
sonality, including both his individuality and the freedom of 
his will. And what is greatest in man is surely not to be left 
out in our account of God,—nay, rather is his crowning 
attribute. Why, then, should we object to own, that person- 
alities as well as principles enter into the history of the race 
and the Church, as permanent elements and forces? Who 
that studies what the world owes to a hundred men scattered 
through history will question the immense significance of 
persons in the fortunes of the race? True, these great men 
were great and effectual because they represented great 
ideas, or great necessities, or great principles. It is only in 
the conjunction of the finest personality with the grandest 
principles and the noblest tendencies, that we have the intro- 
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duction of new eras and great reformations in history. 
Luther and his times, Washington and his times, are illustra- 
tions of this. But, among these providential personalities, 
we might naturally expect a personality, which, connecting 
itself with the highest and holiest interests and capacities of 
man, should rise over all the rest, as Chimborazo among the 
Andes, —the head of principalities and powers, the perma- 
nent type and representative of moral and spiritual authority, 
so far as it can dwell in any thing outside each human soul. 
Jesus Christ is the man of men, the person of persons, the 
-Inajestic and holy embodiment of what is most lovely and 
sacred in humanity. He assumed the kingship of his race by 
a necessity equally providential and natural. We find no- 
thing incredible in the seal of miracles put upon a moral and 
spiritual perfection such as his. If there be a living God, 
who loves his children and guides our race, we see nothing 
unworthy his interference, in lighting up the darkness about 
our Saviour with signs and wonders, as we hold up the cost- 
liest lamps to show the loveliness of the most consummate 
picture. If we were to try Christ’s greatness by the most 
delicate test, it was essential to show how little external mira- 
cles could shine in the presence of his moral and spiritual 
perfections. { After all his wondrous acts of raising the dead, 
and feeding thousands from a few loaves, and rising from the 
grave himself, —his gracious words, his holy spirit, are vastly 
more precious and awing, more tivine and attractive, than his 
greatest miracles. But his miracles are none the less, but 
only the more, credible for this,—that he could do without 
them, and we could do without them. To him who hath shall 
be given. The king does not need his jewels, and they are 
pale beside his real authority; but he has them. And Christ 
had his miracles; and eclipsed them by his life, example, and 
spirit. 

It is very interesting to see in works like that under our 
notice, and like Renan’s, the fascination of Christ’s person for 
our race. We fully believe that he is the sole condition of 
the existence of the Christian Church, and that a Christianity 
without Christ would be a solar system without the sun. It 
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is in vain to rally men about ideas alone, especially in matters 
involving the affections. When you have a war without a 
flag, you may have a religion without a standard-bearer. 
Christ is the head of the Church and the head of the race. 


God has made him so, and time and change will not discrown 
him. 








Art. IX.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


THE completing of one portion of Colenso’s long and laborious task * 
enables us to take a connected view of the results he considers himself 
to have established, and of the evidence on which they rest. 

As to the evidence, it is impossible for a mere abstract, however 
faithful, to give a fair account of it. It includes a “critical analy- 
sis” of the Book of Genesis, by chapter, verse, and phrase, the de- 
tailed statement of which occupies 260 solid pages of the present 
volume. It includes an analysis, almost as thorough, of the language 
of the Psalms, so as to ascertain their correspondences of religious 
phrase with different portions of the Pentateuch, and to trace their 
allusions to incidents of the history. It includes the consideration of 
every point that can be found in the historic or prophetic books of the 
Old Testament, so as to throw light on any step of the development of 
religious thought, or on any obscure reference to custom, tradition, or 
superstition, among the Hebrew people. It assumes a familiarity with 
the later critical literature of the subject, which can come only by 
years of special study, and an acquaintance with all that has been 
brought to light in the obscure field of Syrian and Pheenician mythol- 
ogy. Hardly any motive less strong than the polemic animus, roused 
in a vigorous and independent mind by opposition such as Bishop 
Colenso has met, would carry one through the weariness of such an 
investigation. Certainly, no process less thorough can entitle a man 
to pronounce so confident an opinion as that which he feels himself 
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prepared to give. As to the attempted answers of his English oppo- 
nents, — Bishop Browne and others, — to judge from the exhibition of 
their points which we find in the present volume, they are, to the last 
degree, feeble and insufficient. In point of qualification for his imme- 
diate task, Colenso may be fairly said to have his antagonists wholly at 
his mercy. And it would not be easy to find a critic competent even 
to revise, and pronounce upon, the testimony he has gathered. The 
comparative suddenness with which he accepted his present views, 
at mature. life, as soon they were distinctly ‘presented to his mind; the 
sharp, developed, and positive form they have taken from the first in 
his exposition of them; the bold and consistent rationalism with 
which he has pushed them to their results, so that they appear rather 
a logical sequence than a mental growth, — have given something raw 
and wilful to the aspect of them, as he has compelled them on the 
unwilling eye of England. While the singularly devout, as well as 
resolute and manly spirit in which he has entered the lists, as cham- 
pion of the truth it is given him to see, might prepossess ever so 
unfriendly a critic to judge him generously. 

It is, of course, quite out ‘of our power to exhibit even an outline 
of the evidence presented in this large and (spite of its bristling aspect) 
extremely interesting volume. It will be more convenient to give a 
brief statement of the results to which the author has been led, and 
which he considers to be, in the main, sufficiently established for pur- 
poses of history and for a key to criticism. 

The Israelites, he holds, occupied the land of Canaan, not by an act 
of overwhelming conquest, not as an organized nation or family of 
tribes, and not under the inspiration of any common worship or faith ; 
at best, with dim and uncertain traditions of a common ancestry. The 
hero Joshua himself is little other than a myth; the book bearing his 
name, and detailing the adventures of the invasion, is probably from the 
same hand that composed “ Deuteronomy,” in the spirit of the later 
prophets, and in the age of the later monarchy. They were a scattered 
few — however resolute and fierce — amidst a population more trained, 
more civilized, and far more numerous. The Book of Judges is the 
most authentic record of that time. The period it covers — probably 
not much over a hundred years— is disordered, incoherent, with no 
one trace of the developed worship or nationality usually ascribed to 
Moses. The name “Jehovah” was to all appearance unknown. The 
religious customs and superstitions were such as prevailed among the 
Canaanitish tribes, already masters of the soil. The real founder of 
the Hebrew State, and originator of the Hebrew worship, was Samuel, 
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who, in this theory, occupies very nearly the position of eminence 
which the usual tradition ascribes to Moses. And it is to his age, 
probably to his hand, that we owe that first, brief summary of the tradi- 
tions of the elder time which we call the “ Elohistic Narrative,” occu- 
pying about two-ninths of the present Book of Genesis. 

This narrative, so far as concerns the present argument, ends 
with the verses at the beginning of the sixth chapter of Exodus, in 
which the name “ JEHOVAH” is solemnly introduced, with the distinct 
statement that it had been unknown to the patriarchs, who had wor- 
shipped God only under the title Et-SHappat, rendered in our Bible 
“God Almighty.” This name, then, was adopted by Samuel, for 
whatever reason, as the symbol of the national worship he established, 
and of the primitive faith he taught. It was a name already existing 
in the religious beliefs and worships of the Canaanitish tribes, —a 
name well known in the Greek report of the Syrian mythology as 
Iao,—the Lord of Life, the universal Deity.* This name, being 
already that held in highest reverence, and loftiest in its signification, 
was adopted as the name of the “covenant God of Israel” by Samuel 
and the religious reformers of his prophetic school; and to it were 
gathered, by sacred association, those attributes of holiness, majesty, 
and mercy which so strongly mark the type of the true Hebrew 
piety. 

In this development, and in the higher religious life of Israel, we have 
a genuine Revelation, made by the Living God to the great leaders 
and prophets of the Hebrews. But, to the people, the name had been 
already known in the superstitions of the land. To them the Being 
it signified — distinguished in this volume by being printed in the sym- 
bolic form JHVH— was simply “the Baal” (or “ Lord”) of Israel; 
and to him, “on high places and under every green tree,” was offered 
that bloody, impure, and idolatrous worship which it is impossible on 
critical grounds to distinguish from the worship of the true God of 
Israel, while, in fact, it was the very superstition which it was the 
prophets’ commission to abolish. Perhaps the contribution of clearest 
critical value which Colenso has made to the general study of this 





* According to the oracle of the Clarian Apollo, of disputed authenticity, “lao 
is the Most High God of all, —in winter, Aides; Zeus, in commencing spring ; 
Helios, in summer; and, at the end of autumn, tender Adonis.” We adopt what 
seems to us the more likely reading — “ Adonis,” evidently corresponding to the 
Hebrew ‘“‘ Adonai ” or “ Lord.” 
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subject, is the distinction which he carefully preserves between JHVH, 
the Syrian name of Deity, adopted by the Israelites, and honored 
in the cruel and sensual way common to the Syrian worship; and 
JEHOVAH, the type of that purer faith created and developed, through 
the centuries of the national existence, by the inspired succession of the 
prophets. 

It is this Name that characterizes the successive revisions and 
expansions of the narrative we find in Genesis. Assuming the hand, 
or, at any rate, the age of Samuel, as that to which the earlier 
sketch is most probably inscribed, we are justified in assigning these 
several revisions (as many as four or five) to as many periods, marked 
by the increasing familiarity and frequency of its mention. It is here 
that the parallel investigation of the Psalms offers such important 
evidence.- The names of Nathan and of Gad, prophets” in David’s 
reign, and of Jeremiah, as contemporary with the Deuteronomic recast 
in the reign of Josiah, suggest themselves, if not as the actual writers, 
at least as representing the successive dates, of the composition. We 
may fairly presume, that bond fide traditions and actual historic names 
have made the groundwork of much that we find in Genesis. But it 
would not be against the genius, the mental habits, or the good faith of 
the composers, if we were to suppose that considerable portions are 
free, dramatic narrative,—as much so as “The Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
or “the Prodigal Son,’— composed purely with a view to edification, 
and with no thought of conforming to historical fact. We have only 
to assume (the suggestion is our own), that the cycle of patriarchal 
tradition which we find in Genesis made the conventional stock of 
material for this style of composition, just as a narrow cycle of myth 
and legend made the stock of material for the Greek drama; and, 
without any very violent effort of literary imagination, we may con- 
ceive our present, fragmentary narrative, so artlessly pieced together, 
to be the débris of a body of religious tradition vastly more voluminous, 
as it was recovered from the wreck of the Captivity, and recast by the 
hand or the school of Ezra. If Colenso’s theory, as it stands, is ia- 
complete, it is, we think, for lack of some such link connecting it 
with the later traditions. This link, it seems not too much to hope, his 
future labors may supply, along with a fresh examination of those 
strange statistics of the later Pentateuch, which have been expanded 
on such a truly Babylonian scale. J. H. A. 
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Ir might have seemed a hopeless attempt to verify the theory we 
have sketched, relative to the early history of Hebrew faith and wor- 
ship, from any sources outside the usual lines of history and criticism. 
But the ingenuity of a Dutch scholar, Dr. Dozy,* has found, in an 
obscure passage of the Old Testament (1 Chronicles iv. 39-44), the 
hint of a migration out of Palestine, as early as the time of Saul or 
the first years of David; and has built upon it, with such help as 
might be gathered from Arabian sources and local names, until he has 
wrought a shapely sketch of a very curious episode in the Hebrew 
story. It would appear, that a portion of the tribe of Simeon, — 
already “scattered and dispersed in Israel” when the Oracle of Jacob 
was composed,— being either expelled (as Dr. Dozy thinks) by Saul, 
for their slack service against the Amalekites, or (as Colenso holds) 
driven by pressure of numbers and want, migrated somewhere beyond 
the territory of Edom, and established themselves by conquest and 
massacre, after the manner of their fathers, somewhere in the Arabian 
peninsula, where they founded a sanctuary and a worship. of their 
own. These were no other, argues the Dutch expounder, than the old 
sanctuary and worship of Mecca, which, after subsisting more than 
fifteen hundred years, were overthrown by Mohammed, in his first 
onslaught on the idolaters. If this could be established, —and the 
philological argument seems plausible,t — it would throw a little gleam 
of cross-light on the obscure path of the early Hebrew annals. In 
particular, it would confirm the adoption of the name Jehovah as the 
symbol of the national worship, at a period at least as late as that 
assigned to the migration. The old worship of Mecca, with the Arabian 
traditions referring thereto, make no mention of that name; while in 
“ Hobal” there is a trace of the name “ Baal,” which has been seen to 
be the generic title of gods in Palestine. Dr. Dozy, it would appear, 
employs the argument to prove the identity of Baal-worship with the 
early religion of the Hebrews; his Dutch critic insists upon the dis- 
tinction between Baal as the Syrian, and Jehovah as the Israelite 
Divinity; while Colenso maintains that (as above explained) the 





* The Worship of Baalim in Israel; based upon the Work of Dr. R. Dozy, 
“The Israelites in Mecca.” By Dr. H. Oort. Translated from the Dutch, and 
enlarged with Notes and Appendices, by the Right Rev. Jonn WiLtiam 
Cotenso. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 8vo. pp. 94. 

+ The word in verse 41, rendered “ habitations,” is rendered by Gesenius as 
a proper name, “ Minzi,”’ — the name of a well-known tribe inhabiting the Ara- 
bian peninsula. 
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Syrian JHVH became, in popular superstition, “the Baal” of Israel, 
—— a conception assumed, enlightened, and spiritualized by the prophets. 
This little treatise gives the briefest and clearest general view of that 
theory which Colenso has elaborately maintained elsewhere. 


Tue essay of another Dutch scholar in this department, though 
attractive in its title,* offers little help in the study of the topics just 
referred to. It deals largely with the testimony of monuments and 
inscriptions, and has the vague, dry, and unsatisfying character that 
seems inseparable from that style of exposition. Its argument traces 
an antagonism between the Asiatic and the Egyptian elements in the 
Hebrew religion. The Patriarchs, descending from the interior high- 
lands, worshipped the deity El-Shaddai, the god of pasturage and 
husbandry ;- and, making part of that armed migration known as the 
invasion of the Hycsos, carried their worship, victorious, into Egypt. 
The name “ Seth” is not, as we might fancy, derived from the mythic 
ages of Hebrew genealogy; but from the hieroglyphs of Egypt, where 
various inscriptions are made out seeming to identify this divinity with 
that worshipped by the Hycsos, — first an object of reverence, and then 
of abhorrence, to the pious Kyyptians. Along with this, sundry Levitical 
rites — the “scape-goat,” the sacrifice of the red cow, &c. — are identi- 
fied with Egyptian custom; and the theory is held, that the “ Jehovis- 
tic” or Mosaic faith was developed out of Egyptian elements, and was 
maintained by the Levitical body in hostility to the popular feeling 
which clung to the Syrian superstitions of Baal, Moloch, and the rest. 
But the way of transition to the name and worship of Jehovah is not 
indicated ; there is no attempt to trace the development of the religi- 
ous idea, only the genealogy of a ritwal; the critical opinions respect- 
ing the Hebrew Scriptures, though free enough, seem second-hand and 
vague ; and, except as a guide in one very narrow line of investigation, 
we imagine that the book will be of little value. We cite it as an 
example of the very wide, and perhaps erratic, course which criticism is 


taking, as it strives to compass the problem of the Hebrew religious 
history. 


THE rapid and vigorous development of the modern spirit is nowhere 
more evident than in the wide-spread effort of religious faith to adjust 
itself to the results of rational thought. It is in the interest of this 





* La Religion des Pre-Israelites: Recherches sur le Dieu Seth. Par W. 
PuieyTe. Utrecht: T.de Bruyn. 8vo, pp. 256. 10 plates. 
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effort that “ Present Religion” * is written. Miss Hennell is known 
as an exponent of the most sincere and the most uncompromising radi- 
calism, — to use this term in its best sense. She wishes to go to the 
root of the matter, and trace the growth through which religion has 
reached its present condition. To many minds there will be a sense of 
something very sad in the work as it is here done, as if faith were 
pulled up by the roots, and left to bleed and die; but no considerate 
critic can fail to see that this argues nothing against the work, or 
against the method in which it is done. On the contrary, it but indi- 
cates that the peculiar “ cross,” incident to the task, has been conscien- 
tiously accepted. Therefore we deem it of the first importance to say, 
that whatever, in the results of Miss Hennell’s labors, may seem inju- 
rious to faith, should on every account be held under patient advise- 
ment by the student, rather than peremptorily condemned. The 
general conviction with which “ Present Religion” is offered to the 
readey, Miss Hennell expresses in the following: — 


‘It is to me, I desire to assert, a blessed conviction, that not any of the 
revolutions, which it is the nature of religious faith to undergo, can ever 
shake its permanency, or prevent its being to us the most vitally efficient 
part of our constitution. 

‘* Nevertheless,” she continues, ‘‘ it is quite true that a contrary feeling 
is most naturally to be entertained upon the matter. For by whatever easy 
and almost insensible steps the change now in question has been effected, 
yet, when we cast our eyes backward upon the whole distance it has led us, 
the result is one of such astonishing magnitude as may well prostrate our 
spirits before it in terror at the contemplation, if it does not actually succeed 
in producing the contrary, and, as I conceive, rightful effect, of command- 
ing them by the very force of its grandeur into admiration; and, moreover, 
the latter impression is inexplicable to those who have not yet experienced 
it: just because, in the nature of the case, the perception of it cannot pos- 
sibly arise till the very last point in the transformation has been gained. As 
long as but a single link is wanting to complete the demonstration of the 
perfect revolution as having been accomplished, no hint of the real purport 
of the revolution is apparent.” —p. 3. 


The importance of the consideration here presented is quite over- 
looked by those among us who are in terror of the ravages of “ natur- 
alism.” It must be remembered, as it is not in some instances, that, 


* Present Religion, as a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. By Sara 
G. HennELt, author of “ Thoughts in Aid of Faith.” Part I. London: Triib- 
ner & Co. 1865. 


11* 
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when “men and brethren” adopt “naturalism” as a method of faith, 
they cannot be presumed to have lost the life of faith, however much 
they have changed the form-of it. It is the object of Miss Hennell’s 
present work to delineate the change which religion has passed through 
from the earliest origin of the elements of Christianity to the present 
time. ‘The spirit in which the task is undertaken is that of the ripest 
Christian faith. Miss Hennell, indeed, claims throughout an equal 
share with the Orthodox themselves in the “faith once delivered to the 
saints,” although in a sense quite different from that of the Orthodox ; 
and no one can deny that the claim is thoroughly honest, and, from her 
point of view, perfectly just. In dealing, as she does, with the accred- 
_.ited form of the Christian religion as fatally defective, and destined 
to perish, the author of “ Present Religion” does not omit to vindi- 
cate and. applaud Hebrew and Christian religion in the past. She 
“believes heartily ” in Isaiah, Matthew, and John, and in the Athana- 
sian Creed; only the method of her believing is not that of assent to 
authority, but that of naturalism. 

In the whole explanation of matters of faith, the naturalistic method 
proceeds upon the assumption of a true life of faith in human his- 
tory. In this it claims to contrast favorably with the method which it 
supplants, and to make this latter method appear essentially, in the 
comparison, sceptical. In the comparison, we say; for in fact, and 
upon the principle of the new method, the old method represents a 
stage of the life of faith, and the stage next preceding that to which 
faith has now passed. If the radical critic should enlarge upon con- 
servative infidelity, in connection with the writings of Mansel, or Henry 
Rogers, or others of the school fitly named “ Hard Church,” it would 
only be in the spirit which honors a corpse by giving it decent burial. 
That is to say, the radical critic finds the life of faith gone out of the 
old form, and thus, of necessity, considers it no work of faith to urge 
that form, as a form, against the new results of criticism and medita- 
tion. So long as living men, imbued with living faith, confess their 
faith under the old form, the naturalistic critic cannot object, except to 
present the appeal of reason. In this sense he adheres to the past. 
He believes heartily in Matthew and in Athanasius with his creed. 
The seuse in which he does not believe in the past is this: He does 
not accept for himself the conceptions under which the past expressed 
its faith. Entering into the minds in which those conceptions origina- 
ted, he sees that these minds themselves indicated a stage in the prog- 
ress of faith, and thus were on the way to a living, and so genuine, 
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transformation of the conceptions which seemed to them final. This 
transformation has a profound reality and authority to the radical, start- 
ling as it may seem to the mind that has not meditated deeply, because 
it appears as the fruit of that progress of faith, or progress of the 
human mind, which the Divine Order has imposed from the beginning, 
nay from “before the foundation of the world,” and is now instantly 
and imperatively urging forward. It is as a fruit of the true “ super- 
natural,” the supernatural order, that naturalism sets aside the “su- 
pernatural ” of the past. So of every detail of Christian faith. That 
which was venerated is set aside, not because it was not indeed 
Christian and true in its place; true with the life in it, spite of imper- 
fection of form; but because it becomes false when the life is gone out 
of it, or when it is urged, in the manner of dogmatism, as mere form. 
Our space does not permit us to do more than call attention to Miss 
Hennell’s valuable illustration of the naturalistic method of dealing 
with Christianity. But we can assure our readers, after a careful 
study of “ Present Religion,” that those of them who have interest and 
capacity to take her thought without too close regard to its envelope, 
as she herself, upon her own principle, would wish it taken, will find in 
it some of the most valuable results of faithful religious thinking. As 
it should be, for a work which is among those which break ground, 
“ Present Religion” is a labored work, and one not easy, but rather 
satisfactory, to read. ‘The present volume being Part I. of the author’s 
work on “ Present Religion,” the appearance of the second volume, 
which is to include the remaining part of the work, will furnish an 
occasion, we hope, for an extended and careful review of the whole 
work. E. C. T. 


In a second brilliant volume,* M. Renan continues his vain endeavor 
to recount the origin of Christianity, and interpret the faith and 
labors, the influence and spirit, of Christ and his apostles, upon purely 
natural grounds. Starting with the assumption, that miracles are 
things that have never happened, that all such as come within his- 
torical conditions have been traced to imposture or credulity, and 
that it is folly to presume that those which antedate scientific or 
strictly historical periods would not fall under the same condemnation, 
had we the means of testing them, M. Renan, professing the ten- 





* Les Apétres: Histoire des Origines du Christianisme. Livre Deuxiéme. 
Ernest Renan: Paris, 1866. ; 
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derest reverence and admiration for the gospel, leaves himself no 
alternative but to show how we can save something of the dignity 
and truth of-Christianity, something of the beauty and worth of the 
characters of its founders, and yet concede that the history on which 
the world has relied for its account of them is steeped in fables, and 
woven in and out with feeble and absurd superstitions and miraculous 
pretensions. Confessing all the moral and religious superiority 
which its most believing disciples claim for Christianity, acknow- 
ledging its power and place in the world, contending for its perpetuity, 
M. Renan ascribes this religion to the moral and spiritual genius 
of Jesus, struggling up through the credulity and superstition of 
the time, and clothing itself, either intentionally or unconsciously, 
in the miraculous web woven for it by ignorance and delusion. 

In the, present volume, he attempts to trace the gradual growth 
of mythical opinion in Christ’s disciples, relative to his resurrection, 
—a fact, which, of course, he has to explain away; while he ac- 
counts for the early existence of belief in it, and the positive place it 
occupies in records, the genuineness of which he admits. 

We may as well say at once, that the elaborate ingenuity of M. 
Renan, in accounting for the passage of simple, natural facts into 
supernatural fables, is, in this case and all others, to our mind trifling 
and wearisome. We should be better content with an abandonment of 
the whole history, than with the attempt to read it back into ordinary 
facts. The patronizing air with which this philosopher spares 
Christianity, while paring its miraculous pretensions away, is simply 
offensive. We understand the spirit of this patronage, when we 
see M. Renan (p. 62) not only defending, but teaching the duty of 
reserve on the part of Christian ministers, in expressing either their 
doubts or their knowledge, when likely to offend the superstitious 
prejudices of humble believers. M. Renan evidently thinks super- 
stition a wholesome and necessary thing. If the common people had 
not a faith in miracles, we suspect M. Renan would think it not too 
late to invent one, and furnish their empty souls with so essential a 
nutriment. If one cannot be a philosopher, the next best thing is to 
be an enthusiast and fanatic! M. Renan does not write for plain, 
simple, humble Christians. Happy in their holy ignorance, cursed 
be the critic that disturbs their pious bliss with the learned truth! 
The French Revolution has taught M. Renan, he says (page 64), 
‘¢ what fatal consequences follow the efforts of Rationalism to govern 
the world without regard to the religious wants of the soul.” Are 
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we to understand him that faith in miracles is one of these wants ? 
But, unhappily, since history, science, and philosophy are wholly 
incapable of conceding any such facts, — nay, bound to disprove the 
possibility of them,— the world has no resource but to protect the 
people in their beneficent superstitions, and thank God for the tender 
delusions which feed their faith and piety ! 

There runs through the present volume, as through the life of 
Jesus, a conception of religion which may be considered as charac- 
teristically Roman Catholic and French. M. Renan seems to regard 
the religious interests and religious life of the world as at least sep- 
arable from its ordinary and secular life. It is not what religion 
does to strengthen and purify the reason, quicken and purge the con- 
science, enlarge the sphere of morality, and dignify and order life in 
general, that makes it a public necessity for him, but, apparently, 
what it does to supply common people, incapable of reasoning, igno- 
rant of science, untrained in the use of their mental faculties, with a 
wholesome and comforting substitute for what sages and philosophers 
live on. The world must be managed, and religion is the best instru- 
ment with which to manage it. Human nature has a necessity, in 
its average specimens, for some kind of mystic and superstitious 
faith. Christianity meets this want better than any religion that has 
ever been invented, or which has invented ‘itself: and wise and good 
men will see to it that the mind of the people is not too much or too 
suddenly disturbed with the doubts or denials which science and philo- 
sophy cannot but entertain. It is difficult to reconcile M. Renan’s 
tenderness for the popular faith, his evident attachment for monks 
and nuns, and the ignorances of the pious poor, with his industry in 
destroying all the foundations of this sweet confidence. 

M. Renan evidently traces Christianity to the local predominance 
in Palestine of a constitutional sensibility to mystic excitements, and 
a climatic incapacity for that intellectual activity and steadiness 
which would have corrected these morbid tendencies. As he says in 
a characteristic passage : — 


‘‘ Like all mystics, the new sect led a life of fasting and austerity. Like 
most Orientals, they ate little, which served to keep their minds exalted. 
The sobriety of the Syrian, a cause of physical debility, put him in a per- 
petual state of feverishness and nervous susceptibility. Our modern con- 
tinuous intellectual efforts would be impossible on such a regimen. But this 
cerebral and muscular weakness led, without apparent cause, to vivid altern- 
ations of sadness and joy, which put the soul in continual relation with God. 
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What they called ‘a godly sorrow’ passed for a celestial gift. The whole 
doctrine of the Fathers touching the spiritual life, all the secrets of the grand 
art of the inner life, — one of the most glorious creations of Christianity, — 
had their germs in the peculiar state of feeling which transfixed, during their 
season of protracted ecstasy, these illustrious ancestors of all succeeding 
men of aspiration. Their moral state was exceptional. They lived in 
the supernatural: they acted only under visions. Dreams and the most in- 
significant events seemed to them heavenly intimations. 

‘‘Under the name of gifts of the Holy Ghost were concealed the rarest 
and the most exquisite effusions of the soul, —love, pity, respectful fear, 
sighs without object, sudden languors, spontaneous tendernesses. All that 
arose in man that was good, and without his own conscious part in it, was 
attributed to a celestial inspiration. Tears, above all, were held as a 
‘ heavenly bestowment. That charming gift, privilege of the purest and the 
best alone, was then lavishly and sweetly abundant. We know what 
strength ‘delicate natures, especially feminine ones, draw from the divine 
faculty of much weeping. It is their form of prayer, and certainly the 
holiest form. We must come down to the middle ages, to the piety steeped 
in the tears of Saint Bruno, Saint Bernard, and Saint Francis d’Assisi, to 
recover the chaste melancholy of those early days, when literally they 
sowed in tears to reap in joy. Weeping became an act of piety. Those 
who could neither preach, nor speak in tongues, nor work miracles, could 
weep. They wept in prayers, in preaching, in prophesying. It was the 
opening of the reign of tears. One might have said that souls melted, and 
sought, in the absence of words, to manifest themselves in their whole 
interior life in this touching and telling way.” —p. 72. 


Can any thing be more French than this? This sentimental glori- 
fication of tears; this unstinted praise of the morbid effusions of 
hungry and macerated bodies; this tracing of the gospel river back 
to a fountain of weeping men and women, whose brains had oozed 
out at their eyes, —seems to us a compound of grimace and ro- 
mance, of monastic superstition and Parisian impertinence, which 
only a cross of monk and grisette could have produced. We do not 
wonder that M. Renan says elsewhere (p. 128) : — 


‘* Monastic life is, in this sense, only the continuation of the primitive 
churches. The convent is the necessary consequence of the Christian 
spirit. Perfect Christianity is found only in convents, since the evangelical 
ideal can only be realized there.” 


We see what M. Renan thinks of perfect Christianity, — how fem- 
inine, how sentimental, how morbid a thing it is. We do not won- 
der that he elsewhere sneers at the home or family life of England, as 
a sour, narrow, and transitory form of society, which will one day 
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give place to a kind of communism, not indeed like any thing now 
existing, and which M. Renan is wise in not further defining. 

There is a want of practical good sense, of sound, healthy feeling 
in M. Renan, which gives his books almost the demoralizing influence 
of Bulwer’s early novels, or Dumas’s later ones. We do not wonder 
at their vast popularity. They are as intoxicating as Byron’s 
“« Bride of Abydos;” as laden with information, and full of pictu- 
resque description as Victor Hugo’s ‘ Toilers of the Sea.” They 
flatter the reader’s understanding, while they excite his imagination. 
They are bold and plausible, destructive and conservative, full of 
audacious generalization and of nice detail, of careful historical study 
and exquisite landscape-painting, of sentimental piety and profound 
scepticism ; but they have no hold on the real power and essence of 
Christianity. They are will-less and enervating: they set truth and 
good in opposition to each other: they found virtue on ignorance, 
and faith on credulity. Science and philosophy must go their own 
way; piety and Christian devotedness, theirs. It is not so much in 
what Renan says, as in what he seems truly ignorant of, that we find 
his greatest weakness. He evidently has uot conceived of Jesus 
Christ as a being in whom met judgment, calmness, and wisdom, 
united with moral elevation, spiritual insight, and essential holiness 
and wholeness. His theory leads him to depict the apostles as igno- 
rant, morbid, eccentric, and off the balance of sobriety. He degrades 
them all, —first, to elevate the conception of Christ, which needs no 
such contrast; and, next, to account for their credulity, and perversion 
of the doctrine which they received. His portrait of Paul is the 
most painful and unfaithful we have ever seen drawn. Unbelieving 
in miracles, he believes in the tradition of the features of actual por- 
traits of the great apostle; and favors us with this historic descrip- 
tion : — 


‘*Paul’s person was contemptible, and answered not, it seems, to the 
grandeur of his soul. He was ugly, of low stature, thick set, and hunch- 
backed. His broad shoulders carried oddly a small and bald head. His 
pallid face was buried in a thick beard, out of which loomed an aquiline 
nose, piercing eyes, and black eyebrows, meeting in the middle. His 
speech had nothing imposing. Something timid, embarrassed, incorrect, 
gave at first a poor idea of his eloquence. A man of tact, he blazoned his 
own external defects, and drew his advantages from it. The Jewish race 
has this peculiarity, that it presents at once types of the greatest beauty 
and the supremest ugliness; but Jewish ugliness is a thing by itself. 
Some of these homely faces, which at first excite a smile, take on, as soon 
as they are illumined from within, a kind of deep splendor and majesty.” 
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But we cannot follow M. Renan any further, for want of space. 
We can never concede that the religion which has banished the super- 
stitions of the world is itself only a finer superstition; that the 
miracles which have driven false marvels and lying wonders to such 
an extent out of the human mind are themselves impostures and de- 
lusions ; that the Fountain-head of moral truth in history was him- 
self a partial accomplice of deceivers; that the apostolic saints of the 
ages have been distinguished as much by intellectual weakness as by 
moral eievation ; that God comes to us through starvation and sickly 
brains; that sense and faith are natural enemies, science and revela- 
tion deadly foes, and the solid foundations of our historical faith rest 
upon the dreams of Syrian lazzaroni and the vigils of fasting fa- 
natics. H. W. B. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir must often have struck those who have gone along in the main 
assentingly with Mr. Mill’s clear and beautiful analysis, that behind 
the philosophy which is consciously adopted something is uncon- 
sciously assumed. It is right to analyze the facts of consciousness, 
till we have arrived at their last elements: only it is human con- 
sciousness, after all; and how much that implies! The actual 
genealogy of moral emotions and ideas may be traced till they seem 
lost in some vivid experience of personal and real benefit ; but, after 
all, it is moral emotions and ideas with which we have to deal. 
Laws of physical order and growth, laws of ‘‘ succession and simili- 
tude,” may seem to give us a complete theory of the universe; but 
no man, we take it, seriously thinks, that, given a ‘* homogeneous ” 
chaos, an organic and intelligent existence will be ‘“ differentiated ” 
out of it, without some presiding Intelligence, some controlling Plan. 
And, while the favorite philosophy of the day busies itself with 
making its analysis as exhausting, and its physical theory as complete, 
as possible, it is a higher service when a mind of perspicuity and 
vigor scarce inferior, and of imagination and sympathies far wider in 
their range, enters its protest in behalf of the human, the religious, 
the distinctively ethical and spiritual. ‘‘ There is, doubtless,” says Mr. 
Martineau, “‘ a different reading of the world present to the mind of 
the man of science, and to the soul of the poet and the prophet, — the 
one spelling out the order of its phenomena; the other, the meaning 
of its beauty, the mystery of its sorrow, the sanctity of its Cause.” 
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This difference lies often between men’s conscious philosophy and 
what they unconsciously and necessarily assume as soon as they 
come to speak of any of the higher topics of character, destiny, and 
duty. And we confess a particular indebtedness to one, who, discern- 
ing the difference, aims to bring the “ spiritual” into as clear philo- 
sophic consciousness as the “ natural.” 

This is the precise service which Mr. Martineau has rendered in 
the Essays just republished.* In external style, they are companion- 
volumes on the shelf with the handsome series of Mr. Mill’s ** Disser- 
tations ;” in substance, they are their needed philosophical antithesis. 
In only one of this series of papers — that on ** Personal Influences in 
our Present Theology ” — is this purpose even momentarily obscured, 
though most prominently put forward, perhaps, in the magnificent 
essay on * Science, Nescience, and Faith.” The writer does himself 
and his theme the honor of grappling with the ablest and most 
famous defenders of the philosophy he opposes, — Comte, Mill, Spen- 
cer, Mansel, Bain. He sets himself to oppose, not only the theory 
which appears to deny facts of the spiritual order, but, with a special 
zeal, that which denies our power to know those facts. Mansel’s 
philosophic scepticism he assails with even a keener relish than 
Comte’s naturalism or Mill’s curiously consistent idealism.t He 
disdains that a ‘* practical reason” should fill the void which a ‘ cri- 
tique of pure reason” has just made. He ‘ objects to being drowned 
in the sea of speculation, just that the Humane Society of practical 
principles may rub us into life again.” He holds, and vindicates with a 
fervor refreshing to witness, the reality of a personal inspiration, and 
a first-hand knowledge of divine things. His method is less that of 
development than that of vindication. His book is a protest, emphatic 
for the very constancy and fervor of repetition. It is a book of 
testimony, gathering weight as it proceeds. He works his subject 





* Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By Jamus Martineau. Boston: 
‘William V. Spencer. pp. 424. 

¢ Thus, Mr. Mill says of his own definition of Matter as “a Permanent 
Possibility of Sensation,” not only (as he has a perfect right to say) that this is 
all of Matter which science has to deal with, but that it is all which the general 
sense of mankind requires. Mr. Martineau had not the advantage of having this 
formal definition before him; but he has divined it in the drift of Mr. Mill’s 
psychology, and given it an effective answer (pp. 83-89). Nature herself compels 
_ Mr, Mill to use the phrase, ‘* Cause of Sensation,” after all (note, p. 89). 
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over and over, like a painter; keeping the same outlines, but deepen- 
ing the color, refining the proportions, and enhancing the life. 

The reader of this volume is struck, most of all, by its avowed 
and consistent Dualism. Mr. Martineau, we believe, was educated 
in the Necessarian school of the older English Unitarianism, — the 
school which he recognizes so intelligently in what he says of Hart- 
ley, of Priestley, and of Coleridge. But, as his religious convictions 
matured, he seems to have seen clearly that every form of Monism 
must lead, at last, to Fatalism, and to have distinctly accepted the al- 
ternative. His very remarkable discourse on Moral Evil, in the 
‘¢ Liverpool Lectures,” contains the finest exposition we know of the 
religious doctrine of Necessity, — that which his sister maintained so 
earnestly as the latest phase of her religious faith. But, in this dis- 
course, it is only the preface to the acceptance of an Eternal Prin- 
ciple distinct from, if not hostile to, the Eternal God. Morally, the 
recognition of Evil im se compels such an avowal; and, philosophi- 
cally, it is no harder to assume two ultimate principles in the universe 
than one. Mr. Martineau seems to us vague and weak where, as in 
the present volume (p. 163), he attempts to justify this view by sug- 
gesting the independent existence of Matter having only ‘‘ primary 
qualities,” and no specific properties. Comte’s maxim is truer, — that 
‘¢ dead matter” is a contradiction in terms. But he is strong where he 
exposes the fallacy of those who would develop a living universe by 
the mere operation of cosmical laws.* He is strong where he argues 
that Personality is the only intelligible embodiment of Force, and 
that we know nothing of Cause, except from the act of an intelli- 
gent Will. And his service is equally timely and able when he pro- 
tests against that subtile Materialism which assimilates the mind and 
character of men to the natural play of forces in inorganic things, 





* “Tn not a few of the progressionists, the weak illusion is unmistakable, that, 
with time enough, you may get every thing out of next-to-nothing. Grant us, 
they seem to say, any tiniest granule of power, so close upon zero that it is not 
worth begrudging ; allow it some trifling tendency to infinitesimal increment, — 
and we will show you how this little stock became the Kosmos, without ever 
taking a step worth thinking of, much less constituting a case for design. The 
argument is a mere appeal to an incompetency in the human imagination, in vir- 
tue of which magnitudes evading conception are treated as out of existence ; and 
an aggregate of inappreciable increments is simultaneously equated, in its cause, 
to nothing, in its effect to the whole of things. . . . Surely it is a mean device for 
a philosopher thus to crib causation by hairs-breadths, to put it out at compound 
interest through all time, and then disown the debt ” (pp. 141-2). 
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and when he restores to the philosophic contemplation the truta we 
assume, in all moments of religious aspiration, of ‘*the glorious lib- 
erty of the sons of God.” 

It was implied, in the nature of the present task, that Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s vindication should be polemic and controversial, rather than 
simply affirmative. The polemic temper strikes us sometimes as 
carried rather to an excess, as where he dwells on the senile infirmi- 
ties of Comte, or pushes Herbert Spencer so hotly to his logical 
results. But this is also a help in giving precision and relief to a 
cast of thought apt to be declamatory, vague, and dim. Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s style of thought is somewhat abstract; his intellect is fas- 
tidious and refined; his diction, technical, scholastic, and hard. But 
for the zest of a visible encounter, the fine play of thought would 
dazzle and perplex. We are greatly obliged to him for dealing with 
antagonists of flesh and blood. 

We find help in his argument, too, from the free play of a half-poetic 
fancy that multiplies images, — sometimes with pure, artistic beauty 
or human tenderness, sometimes with a touch of the grotesque, enough 
to stir the sense of humor; for instance, in the exceeding relish of 
his reply to Mansel : — 


“The danger of such a comprehensive refutation always is, lest it should 
inadvertently include yourself. It is difficult to set so large an appetite to 
work, and stand yourself out of reach of its voracity. And we have serious 
fears that Dr. Mansel must, sooner or later, fall a victim to the hunger of 
his own logic” (p. 223). ‘ Where the receptive power is at fault, it is vain 
to multiply and intensify communication: as well might you hang a blind- 
asylum with mirrors, and expect, that, though the daylight was useless, 
the brilliancy at night would tell. . . . Our author’s logic in mowing down 
its thistle-field inconsiderately mows off its own legs. ... He cleverly 
pursues and breaks the track of many a system of erratic metaphysics ; 
but, fascinated with the hunt of delusion and incompetency, he pushes the 
rout too far, . . . rides over the brink of the solid world, and falls into 
the abysses” (pp. 232-3). “ What, after all, is the amount of this terrible 
nescience, victoriously established by such a flourish of double-edged ab- 
stractions? Let not the dazzled observer be alarmed: with all their swift 
dexterities, these metaphysical whifflers draw no blood; if they do more 
than beat the air, they cleave only ghostly foes that need no healing, and are 
immortal” (p. 187). J. H. A. 
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HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


WE alluded, upon a former occasion, to Herr von Sybel’s history of 
the revolutionary period from 1789 to 1795, and are glad to record 
that its worth has been recognized in England, by a translation pub- 
lished in London. The “ Historische Zeitschrift,’ which he edits with 
so much ability, we have also called attention to, as a singularly valua- 
ble review of all contemporary historical research,—a review which 
(we cannot omit the opportunity to repeat) is absolutely indispensable 
to an intelligent understanding of the present condition of historical 
science. 

The work undernoted* is made up of several short essays, all of 
them marked by the same vigor of thought and clearness of expression 
which characterize his elaborate writings. The political and social 
condition of the early Christians; the Germans, upon their appearance 
in history; Eugene of Savoy; Catharine II. of Russia; De Maistre ; the 
uprising of Europe against Bonaparte; the polity of the early Christian 
Germans ; the second Crusade ; Edmund Burke and Ireland ; the devel- 
opment of absolutism in Prussia,—such are the subjects he discusses, 
and brings iuto clearer relief. If we should single out any one essay 
for especial commendation, it would be that in which he explains the 
career of Catharine II., and reconciles so many of the difficulties which 
arise in the study of her character. But there is, besides the papers 
we have enumerated, another upon the present condition, or rather 
function, of German historical writing, which we cannot suffer to pass 
without a word of objection. 

There can be no doubt, that, within a couple of generations, immense 
progress has been made in all departments of learning; and though it 
may be somewhat extravagant to ascribe the beginning of modern his- 
torical writing in Germany to what is known as the regeneration of 
the nation in the wars with France, yet it is certain that the extraordi- 
nary upheaval which followed upon the footsteps of Bonaparte all over 
Europe was nowhere so marked as in its effects upon Germany: rend- 
ing asunder the bonds of feudalism, and developing the sentiment of 
nationality which had almost died out under the suffocating pressure 





* Kleine Historische Schriften von Heinrich von Sybel. Miinchen: Liter- 
arisch-artistische Anstalt der J. G. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung. 1863. 
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of despotic princes and corrupt courts. The singular freshness and 
enthusiasm of the German character, surviving the desolating blight of 
war, displayed itself again in great intellectual activity. In the depart- 
ment of history, there was not only a vast deal of material accumulated ; 
but, in the critical sifting of facts, no age has ever exhibited results so 
great as those which, within fifty years, have crowned the labors of 
German historians. 

By his searching criticism, Niebuhr re-created, so to speak, the Ro- 
man world; by his masterly analysis of the political relations of the 
European States, Ranke lifted the veil from the diplomacy of three 
centuries ; by his unflinching severity of method, Baur wrought a revo- 
lution in the treatment of the early Christian literature. Between the 
scholar and the rhetorician, the critical method has established a per- 
manent separation. ‘The courtly repose of the old writers is gone for 
ever. A severer discipline of thought, a profounder consciousness of 
the relations of the past to the present, a more vivid conception of the 
omnipresence of law and the reality of life, have given an inspiration 
to erudition, in comparison with which the wit of the dilettante writer 
is trivial and contemptible. ‘The imposing affairs of state, the move- 
ments of armies, and the changes of ministries, can no longer usurp 
exclusive attention. The development of language and the course of 
literature, and the condition of the people in their social relations even 
to the minutest customs, have displaced the gossip of kings and the 
scandal of courts. In the field of historical jurisprudence, Savigny 
and Eichhorn have shown what may be done for the practical good of 
a people by abstract investigation; while, in the study of the ancient 
language of their country, the brothers Grimm have laid the founda- 
tions of a new science. 

These general statements we suppose no one would dispute ; but the 
true conclusion which, Herr von Sybel insists, is to be drawn from them, 
seems to us just the one damaging fault of recent German historians, — 
to wit, that, in striving for this perception of connection between times 
remote and near, in attempting to establish this bond of personal hu- 
man relationship between them, the historian is inevitably led so to mix 
up present political questions with past events, that he ceases to be im- 
partial and therefore trustworthy. Let every writer, says Sybel, show 
his colors ; let him be religious or atheistic, protestant or catholic, lib- 
eral or conservative, let him be any thing, only not disinterested and 
neutral. That does not seem to us ein héchst erheblicher Fortschritt, 
“a very important step forward.” 

12* 
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It is true enough, indeed, that no one can be a genuine historian who 
is destitute of that moral sentiment which enables him to sympathize 
with his fellow-men. But it does not follow, that he is to assume a 
decided position in reference to what our author calls the great world- 
moving questions of religion and politics and nationality. On the con- 
trary, the first requisite of criticism is impartiality. It is only as one 
strips himself of his own personal affinities, that he is able to enter into 
the mind of another age, to understand its passions, and sit in judgment 
on its deeds. 

If confined, however, solely to the history of Germany, Sybel’s 
theory of the function of the historian may doubtless be somewhat less ; 
objectionable. We can very well understand, indeed, in his own case, 
how he has come to adopt it. Besides being a student, he has been for 
several years an active politician in Prussia, —a member of what, by 
a stretch of terms, we should call the National House of Representa- 
tives. In that capacity, he has become painfully conscious of the di- 
vorce which exists all over Germany between the men of learning and 
the men of affairs, the men of thought and action. The slavish torpor 
in which the nation is sunk — the result on the one hand of the political 
impotence of the race itself, and on the other of centuries of division 
and war— has enabled the rulers to keep the power in their own hands. 
The only outlet for talent in the middle classes has been through the 
universities. Hence Germany has been flooded with scholars; men 
whose ambition it is to be famous for learning, because learning pro- 
cures them respect, and procures them bread. For political affairs they 
care nothing ; because, for the most part, they have no chance whatever 
of having any share in them. 

Sybel would reform this unhealthy state of things. He would inter- 
est the men of learning in the life of the nation, by bringing learning 
to bear upon the government of the nation. More than all, in histori- 
cal science he would accomplish the political unity of Germany in the 
future, by the illustration of its moral unity in the past. That is what 
he means when he says that every writer must have his tendency, his 
theory. Abstract truth! the Germans have had enough of it. It is 
the practical application of what every man of learning knows to the 
common concerns of daily life, that will alone save Germany from 
going down again before the lances of the Cossacks half a century 
or more hence, as it went down before the eagles of the French legions 
half a century and more ago. 

In this struggle, however, to emancipate the men of letters from the 
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bondage which has so long made them almost useless in a_ political 
point of view, Sybel goes equally too far, it seems to us, in the other 
direction. It is not the fault of science that learned men have no place 
in the government, but the fault of the learned men; a fault which, it 
is easy for us to see, has its root in what orfe may perhaps call the 
hopeless impracticability of the German character. But-to make the 
canons of historical writing bend to the exigences of German politics 
is requiring more than can be conceded. Mommsen and Diincker, 
Waitz and Giesebrecht and Droysen and Hiiusser, may all be sound 
politicians, at once liberal and conservative ; Gervinus, on the left wing, 
may be finally driven into proper views by the force of his subject; even 
Hépfner, on the right, may at last wheel into line. And it may be very 
well for Germany, that she has such excellent writers who, at the same 
time, find favor with Sybel for their political views. But not one of 
these men will go down to posterity as a classic. 

It is not with the strife of the hour, nor with the evanescent passions 
of men, that history has to do, but with truth. And the truth is not 
one thing with the Egyptian Rameses driving his war-chariots to the 
Euphrates, and another thing with the Corsican soldier crouching be- 
fore his camp-fire on the frozen Volga. H. J. W. 


Amone the brilliant women whom the liberal party in Europe 
counts among its adherents, there is hardly one, perhaps, who de- 
serves better to be known than Dora D’Istria.* At an age when 
most clever women are content with the vapid admiration of the 
salon, her writings had begun to attract the attention, not merely of 
those thoughtful persons who sympathize with every aspiration for 
reform, but of the politicians and the diplomates, who are never 
slow to recognize talent when there is a possibility that they may be 
able to use it. Her later writings have more than confirmed the 
promise of her youth. And we cannot, perhaps, do a more agree- 
able service to the reader who has not yet made her acquaintance, 
than to direct his attention to her merits. 

A French writer, in alluding to her descent, says that the blood of 
Alexander the Great and of Pyrrhus, of Scanderbeg and of Botzaris, 
flows mingled in her veins. That may be somewhat affected; but, 
nevertheless, she does come of the race that, under the name of 





* Profils Contemporains: Mme. La Comtesse Dora D’Istria; par Armand 
Pommier. Paris: Lecrivain et Tourbon, Editeurs, 1863. 
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Macedonians and Albanians, once made even Rome tremble for its 
supremacy, and, in later times, withstood undismayed the shock of 
invading Islam. larly established in Roumania, the first domnu 
(prince) of her family ascended the throne of Moldavia more than 
two centuries ago. At the period of her birth, in 1828, her uncle, 
Gregory IV., was the reigning prince, or Hospodar, of Wallachia ; 
while her father was next in dignity in the State, as Governor of 
Krajova. A man of studious habits, with a great taste for archeol- 
ogy, though sombre and somewhat narrow in his character, the latter 
was yet so very liberal for his time and country, that, in opposition to 
his national prejudice, he gave his children the best education Europe 
could afford, living with them himself for that purpose in Dresden 
and Venice. He had changed the Asiatic for the European costume ; 
but it could hardly be expected of the son of an ancient boyard who 
had worn to the day of his death the turban and the djubé and the 
great beard of the East, to withdraw himself wholly from the ideas 
and habits in which he had been educated. This oriental tinge of 
character descended to his daughter. Though educated by the best 
masters, and taught the languages of Europe so well, that, at the age 
of fifteen, she translated the [liad into German, and now writes indif- 
ferently in French, Italian, and modern Greek ; though instructed by 
Papadopulus, afterwards the well-known professor of archeology in 
the University of Athens, in the spirit of that ancient Hellenic life 
which she has occasionally so well illustrated, — there is observable 
in her style and method, together with the energy of the Latin, the 
redundance of the oriental mind. 

Of remarkable beauty, if the splendid features of her portrait 
may be trusted, speaking nine languages as easily as her mother- 
tongue, so proficient in painting that she once took a silver medal at 
an exhibition of the Imperial Academy in St. Petersburg, full of a 
noble patriotism, ardent in her convictions, conscious of talent and 
eager to devote it to the good of her race, — what a life was it that 
opened to her, when, a year after she had witnessed the Revolution 
in Venice under Manin, she went to St. Petersburg as the wife of 
Prince Alexander Koltzoff-Massalsky, a descendant of one of the 
ancient Muscovite families that entered Russia in the days of Vladi- 
mir, an officer in the army from his youth, without a trace of West- 
ern culture, a complete stranger to all the thoughts and aspirations 
that made up her life! It is not to be wondered at, that the atmos- 
phere of the court of Nicolas I. suffocated her. He attempted, she 
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said, to make Russia a sort of European China, and to isolate it 
from the West in order that he might carry out more easily his 
absolutist policy. After several years of suffering, her husband com- 
prehended the necessity of a change of climate to restore her health, 
and accompanied her to the gates of St. Petersburg. She left Russia 
in 1855, and, so far as we know, has never returned to it. 

Years of peace and fruitful study have succeeded the tumult of 
the Russian capital. In Switzerland, where she has passed most 
of her time, she is famous for having made the first ascent of the 
mountain in the Oberland Chain, known as the Ménch, 13,500 feet 
high, on the summit of which she unfolded the Roumanian flag, white, 
yellow, and blue, while even the guides of the Grindelwald and of 
Interlaken drew back in fear. Strenuously attached to the Greek 
Church, and confident that through it alone must come in the end 
the salvation of the East, it has been the main object of her writings 
at once to diffuse in Eastern Europe more rational ideas of political 
and religious freedom; while at the same time, a not less important 
task, she enlightens the Western nations as to its moral condition. 
And though, to us so far in advance of Europe in acquaintance with 
the principles of political liberty, much that she says may seem com- 
monplace, yet her vivid historical pictures, together with the frequent 
philosophical reflections with which her writings abound, cannot but 
interest any one not wholly given over to that passion for sentiment 
which novel-reading has made almost a disease of the modern mind. 

Her account of Switzerland as the pioneer of the Reformation, 
has been translated into English; and, though diffuse and sometimes 
exaggerated, is full of excellent suggestions. The romantic hamlet 
of Veytaux on the Lake of Geneva, where she lived a good while 
is very well described in a clever romance, entitled *‘ Eléonora de 
Haltingen,” which she published in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes” in 
1859, in which had already appeared in 1858 some careful studies 
on Greek poetry in the Ionian Isles. Her best known works, how- 
ever, are those entitled ‘‘ La Vie Monastique dans l’Eglise orientale.” 
and ‘* Les Femmes d’Orient,” in which she throws a considerable light 
upon Eastern society, political as well as religious and domestic. In 
her essay ‘* La Nationalité Roumaine d’aprés les chants populaires,” 
she maintains, as elsewhere so often, the affinity of the Roumans and 
Italians, as being both of them descendants of the Romans; and is 
never weary of reciting the fact, that, of all the nations of the old 
Roman stock, the Roumans are the only one that has freed itself from 
the dominion of the Roman Pope. 
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Of her last work, entitled ‘* Excursions en Roumélie et en Morée,” 
published in two volumes at Zurich and Paris in 1863, we have space 
to say hardly more than that no one who feels the slightest interest 
in the success of the experiment that there is going on, will fail to read 
it;—- an experiment, we may add, little appreciated in Europe, not- 
withstanding all that has been written upon Greece and the Greek 
Kingdom, though it is to determine whether an ancient race which 
has preserved its vitality through two thousand’ years of oppression 
and barbarism can ever again recover its ascendency. 

With little intelligence and less conscience, the vast masses of the 
East have naturally not much hold upon our sympathies; but with 
- the Greeks it should be otherwise. They have been, from the begin- 
ning, the steady opponents of that Asiatic barbarism which has at 
various ‘times threatened to overwhelm the West. The flood of in- 
vasion has passed over them, and yet at the end of the centuries they 
re-appear with their ancient vigor. When Dora D’Istria sees, there- 
fore, the success of the Greeks, is she not justified in her hope that 
from her own land also the cloud may some day pass away? 

From Stamboul to Pekin, the predominance of the West increases. 
Attacked by Russia in Central, by England in Southern Asia, this 
barbarism is everywhere shaken. The Arabs have long abandoned 
Sicily and Spain; the pirates of Algeria no longer menace the coasts 
of Italy. Since the victory of Lepanto, the Turks have ceased to be 
a terror at Leghorn and at Venice. Shall not the barbarians depart 
also from the right bank of the Danube, from Routchouk and Adrian- 
ople, from the tomb of Scanderbeg and the Church of St. Sophia? 
When more than two millions of Roumans still languish under the 
Ottoman yoke, it is not to be wondered at, that, sustained by these 
examples, a woman like Dora D’Istria should exhibit such passionate 
energy in assailing it. 

Sparta and Athens and Thebes were powerless, indeed, to carry 
the arms of Greece to the sanctuaries of Brahminism; but the con- 
quests ef Alexander were the epic conclusion of those of Miltiades, 
and Alexander was a Macedonian. The Ottomans of Abdul-ul- 
Azis are no longer the soldiers they were under Solyman the Mag- 
nificent. The only good troops of Turkey, those who defended it 
against Eugene, or later against Russia, are the Albanians and 
Servians of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, whose ancestors embraced 
Mohammedanism from political motives alone. But their Christian 
brothers are their equals, as is proved both by the exploits of Scander- 
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beg, and the victories of Tserni-George and Milosch Obrenovitsch, 
which ransomed a million of Servians. 


The Principalities have immense resources, which so many disas- 
ters and so much oppression have been unable to exhaust. They 
contain a hardy and vigorous population, capable of receiving and 
maintaining the civilization of Western Europe. For all that they 
have suffered in the past, they certainly deserve our sympathies, as 
much as for what they aspire to in the future; for the history of 
Eastern Europe, says Dora D’Istria, in the course of the argument 
which we have so briefly indicated, is the history of the struggle of 
civilization against barbarism. From the plains of Moscow, swept 
by the Mongols to the banks of the Danube, white with the tents 
of the Turks, this struggle has never ceased; and it never will cease 
till the crescent has gone down for ever before the cross. 


H. J. W. 
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The Church of England a Portion of Christ’s One Holy Catholic Church, 
and a Means of Restoring Visible Unity. An Hirenicon: In a Letter to the 
Author of ‘‘ The Christian Year.” By E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Profes- 
sor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 395. 

Prophecy viewed in Respect to its Distinctive Nature, Special Function, 
and Proper Interpretation. By Patrick Fairbairn. New York: Carlton 
& Porter. 8vo. pp. 524. 

The Living Forces of the Universe: the Temple and the Worshippers. 
By George W. Thompson. Philadelphia: Howard Challen. pp. 358. 
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New Publications Received. [July, 1866. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


The History of Henry the Fifth, King of England, Lord of Ireland, and 
Heir of France. By George Makepeace Towle, author of ‘‘ Glimpses of 
History.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 473. 

Stonewall Jackson; a Military Biography, with a Portrait and Maps. 
By John Esten Cooke, formerly of General Stuart’s Staff. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 470. 

The Origin of the Late War, traced from the Beginning of the Constitu- 
tion to the Revolt of the Southern States. By George Lunt. New York: 
DP. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 491. 

A Child’s History of the United States. Vol. II. Part Second. His- 
tory of the Great Rebellion. By John Bonner. New York: Harper & 
- Brothers. 1866. 16mo. pp. 367. 

Lectures on the Study of History. Delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. By 
Goldwin Smith, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. To which is added, a Lecture delivered before the New- 
York Historical Society, in December, 1864, on The University of Oxford. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 269. 

Diary of 1863-64-65. By Adam Gurowski. Washington, D.C.: W. 
H. & O. H. Morrison. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 399. 

History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great. By 
Thomas Carlyle. Vol. VI. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 608. 

James Louis Petigru: a Biographical Sketch. By William J. Grayson. 
With Portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. 178. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Poems. By Annie Marie Spaulding. New York: James Miller. pp. 
287. (There is a singular disproportion between the beauty of sentiment in 
many of these pieces, and their lack of artistic skill. There is material 
in them for a book of very pleasing poetry of one-third the size.) 

The New Golden Chain. By William B. Bradbury. (In new dress, with 
one-third additional new matter. The insertion of “‘Tenors” in most of the 
old pieces has greatly improved the work. ‘The popularity of “The Golden 
Chain” is shown by the fact, that two entire sets of stereotype plates have 
been worn out in its publication.) 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries; and of 
the Discovery of the Lakes. Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858-64. By David and 
Charles Livingstone. With Maps and Illustrations. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 8vo. pp. 638. 

Hospital Life in the Army of the Potomac. By William Howell Reed. 
Boston: William V. Spencer. 16mo. pp. 199. 

The Works of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke. Revised edition. 
Vol. VI. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 12mo. pp. 429. (The typo- 
graphical beauty of this edition, with the remarkable editorial skill and 
care bestowed upon it, make it all that can be desired as a standard 
classic. ) 

Literature in Letters; or, Manners, Art, Criticism, Biography, History, 
and Morals, illustrated in the Correspondence of Eminent Persons. Edited 
by James P. Holcombe, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. 
pp. 520. 





